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CHAPTER VI. 
“I AM NOT A MARRYING MAN.” 


THE horses were fidgetting outside the gate, and Captain Hope 
was waiting in the garden, when at last his aunt appeared tripping 
jauntily down the steps—at least, he presumed that it was his 
aunt, but she was so successfully transformed that she looked like 
another person—a woman of about five and twenty years of age. 


Mrs. Baggot wore a fashionable habit, with a smart waistcoat 
and tie ; a massive roll of auburn hair supported a neat pot hat; 
her features were but dimly visible through a thick white veil. 
In one hand she carried a pretty little hunting crop; with the 
other she held up her habit, and generously displayed a pair of 
natty patent leather riding boots. 

“ Well, here I am at last!” she exclaimed, “and dying for a 
good spin.” 

What kind of talk was this for an old lady—only the lady did 
not /ook old—and the remark had evidently been framed for the 
benefit of a highly incensed daughter, who accompanied her 
mother to the gate, with a cloud on her face and a pocket- 
handkerchief over her head, and who cast various anxious glances 
at neighbouring windows and up and down the road. 

“You need not look so agitated, my dear Annie,” continued 
her parent. “I am not going to risk my pension, and my precious 
neck—if I can help it. Ah, there are all the Strattons, and there 
is Mrs. Lifford,” nodding and kissing her hand in her most airy 
manner. 
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“Yes; absolutely courting notice,” as Annie mentally re- 
marked, with stifled exasperation. 

In another minute, Annie’s mamma, looking marvellously young 
and sprightly, was moving down the road, sitting squarely in 
her saddle, as if she was well aware of the dozens of eyes that 
were gazing after her in incredulous amazement. 

Mrs. Baggot elected to ride towards the country, and it soon 
became evident to her agonized companion, that the Kicker was 
just as much, if not a little more than, she could manage. 
Doubtless her hands and seat were good, but her wind and nerve 
were not what they had been, and when the mare shied violently 
at a laundry basket and frisked across the road, Mrs. Baggot 
became purple in the face and nearly lost her hat ; Roger began 
to feel vastly uncomfortable. It was a novel and somewhat over- 
powering experience to be compelled to ride with, and look after, 
a woman who was more than thirty years his senior. Supposing 
the brute she was riding, bolted, and threw her, and she came to 
grief? Every one would be down on him, and say that he had in- 
veigled his old aunt into making a fool of herself,that she had rashly 
accompanied him out riding, and, as a not surprising result, had 
broken her neck! If she would only change horses, he would 
remove the saddles like a shot ; but he dared not propose such a 
thing. The conversation, thanks to the antics of the Kicker, was 
broken up into short and jerky sentences, and Mrs. Baggot 
secretly marvelled as to what had made her usually cheery nephew 
so glum and irresponsive, and why he rode beside her in such 
affectionate proximity ? 

A prolonged trot subdued the brown mare’s exuberant impulses ; 
it also brought her far into the country lanes, and the mare’s 
rider now looked thoroughly at home on her back, and though 
hot and breathless, was literally bubbling over with high spirits. 
How strange and upside down the world seemed to her nephew ; 
here was a hearty old lady of sixty, cantering gaily beside him, 
and yonder was a girl of nineteen, knitting socks in a stuffy room, 
with a roaring fire, and sand-bags sealing every aperture. By all 
the laws of nature their positions ought to be reversed ! 

“ How I do enjoy a ride?” panted his aunt. “I’ve not ridden 
for two years, and I don’t mind confessing that my habit is just 
a thought tight. Last time I wore it I had a splendid scamper 
on the sands at Scarborough. I went out with old Colonel 
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Whymper, and we recalled the grand old days when we hunted 
with the same Bobbery pack, years ago, at Bareilly. Oh, whata 
terrible thing it is to grow old, and to retain all the tastes of one’s 
youth, and the same keen desire for them as when one was twenty. 
Take my advice, Roger, and keep young as long as you can; 
there is nothing in this world that compensates for our youth. 
We think it will never come to an end, and we least value it while 
it lasts !” 
_“T am sure you made the most of yours, Aunt Polly.” 

“Perhaps so. But I would give six months of my present age, 
gladly, in exchange for six days of—days that are no more: 
say, a winter morning on the plains; to hear the ayah’s sleepy 
voice saying, ‘Mem Sahib, cha-tiar hye,’‘and find my tea beside 
me ; then the getting into my habit, and going out and finding 
my game little bay horse, Tom-boy, saddled and awaiting me at 
the steps ; the exhilarating feel of the fresh, sharp air ; the delight 
of the first canter ; the greetings of friends on their way to the 
meet ; the find; the run; the ride home. Ah, you lucky, lucky 
boy, you have it all before you still, and I can only look back- 
wards,” and she sighed profoundly. “I rarely ride now, but I 
thought I would like a little turn with you, and I do enjoy Annie’s 
scandalized attitude ; her expression is delicious—as entertaining 
as ascreaming farce. She never could ride, not even in her teens.” 

“ Indeed ; then she did not take after you,” remarked Roger. 

“No. I used to be positively ashamed to be seen with her ; 
she looked like a pillow tied in the middle. Oh, howstiff I shall 
be to-morrow! and what a mouth thisbrute has! I wish to good- 
ness she would not chuck her head about.” 

“ Ride her on the snaffle,” suggested Roger, “ and then I expect 
she will go all right.” 

“What an exquisite autumn afternoon it is!” remarked his 
aunt presently. “How glad I am that I am out enjoying it, 
instead of sitting at home, enduring visits from dozens of women, 
who can talk of nothing but their servants and their nursery. 
There is Mrs. Fawcett, at number nineteen ; when I see her coming 
I fly, and leave her to Annie; her only subject is her children. 
She insists on telling every one what they wear, indoors and out 
of doors, and in bed ; what they eat ; when they cut their teeth, 
and when they began beef tea!” 


“I don’t wonder that you bolt.” 
15 
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“No; but properly speaking, I ought to sit it out, and listen 
with enjoyment, and offer valuable advice, like other old women 
of my age; but, unfortunately, I have never learnt to grow old 
‘gracefully—indéed, to grow old at a// ; and more shame for me, 
say my contemporaries ; but my sympathies are entirely with the 
young ; my heart is still in its teens, and it is not my fault that I 
have been blessed with a splendid constitution, and an evergreen 
temperament!” 

_ “No, Aunt Polly, on the contrary, it is your good fortune.” 

“TI certainly have retained my health and my nerves most 
marvellously,” giving the Kicker a smart slash of her whip. “I 
took good care of myself long ago, and never worried—that’s 
the main thing. When the cook got drunk the night of a dinner 
party, I simply borrowed my neighbour’s chef. When my new 
box of dresses went to Calcutta by mistake, and I could not go 
to the grand fancy ball, I bore it calmly, and did not take to my 
bed, as did a fellow-sufferer ; and even when young Dawkins jilted 
Clara—and her ¢vousseau ordered, and we lost ten thousand rupees 
in the Pogglepore bank, I did not succumb ; nor did I fret because 
Annie never had an offer. I took things quietly, and I was always 
for peace—peace at home and peace abroad.” 

“* Peace at any price!’ is that your motto, Aunt Polly?” 

“Well, no; but I kept out of all great social wars. I was even 
a neutral in the grand campaign about the Moghul Serai Book 
Club ; and if your uncle liked to play whist, as he did every day 
from four till eight, at rupee points, and a gold mohur on the rub, 
and came home a little short in his temper at times, I never took 
any notice ; men are but mortal!” 

“ And women ?” 

“The same—though people here are good enough to call me 
immortal. My enjoyment of life—my-.energy and activity—does 
not tally with my age. I am fifty-nine this month, and feel as 
if I could walk miles, or could dance all night ; isn’t it shocking! 
I sleep like a child, and I never have occasion to call in a doctor. 
I am positive the medical profession will insist on having a 
post-mortem on me when I die, to try and discover how it was 
done! Just as I once—fired by the same spirit of research— 

. investigated a doll who opened and shut her eyes.” 

“Ts not that a pretty place in the trees?” she asked, suddenly 

giving the conversation an abrupt turn. 
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“Yes ; who lives there ?” 

“An old sailor—an Admiral Gidnia—e charming man; he 
always has a pleasant housefull, for he has a huge facnity of 
married sons and daughters. The last time I saw him he was 
just off to meet a daughter who was returning from foreign parts, 
with three children, a nurse, a wild orphan girl found in a 
deserted village, two yellow cockatoos, and an armadillo!” 

“I think I should have dispensed with the orphan and the 
armadillo. How would your good neighbour, the general, have 
received a similar consignment ?” : 

“My dear Roger, what a preposterous suggestion !” 

“TI suppose he would have boarded the cockatoos with the 
minar ?” 

“He would have boarded them a// out; he has no family 
affection ; the great stamp tribe possess his entire heart. That is 
to say, if he has a heart. Can you picture him, a young man, 
flirting with Mrs. Yaldwin?” 

“No,” exploded Roger with a loud laugh, “but I suppose 
she had no ear-trumpet in those days ?” 

“Of course not. Fancy having to breathe soft nothings into 
that receptacle! She was a remarkably pretty woman, and they 
say Rose has a look of her—of what she was, I mean.” 

“Who says so?” inquired her nephew incredulously. 

“Well, she says so herself. Do you wish for better authority ? 
Ah, there are the Garnets!” as a carriage-full of people rolled 
by,. staring hard, and returning Mrs. Baggot’s beaming nods 
and smiles after quite a noticeable delay. 

“Positively they did not know me! They thought I was 
some girl you were escorting. Oh, howamusing! Where were 
we? What were we talking about?” she continued with 
animation. 

“Of our next-door neighbours, a as usual,” replied her nephew 
promptly. 

“Oh, yes. By the way, I forgot to ask before—I suppose you 
saw all the general’s stamps ?” 

“Only a few of them—merely a couple of thousand or so; 
I am to go again.” 

“Good gracious, my dear boy, you don’t mean it! Either he. 
has taken a fancy to you, or”—she paused significantly —“ you 
have taken a fancy—well—not to him /” 
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“Oh, it’s all right, Aunt Polly ; he has taken a fancy to me. 
Surely you are not surprised at that. Eh?” 

“ He does not often take to young men,” remarked Mrs. asian 
in a dubious tone. “ And unless you ply him with plenty of army 
news, and rare specimens, I warn you that your reign will be short.” 

“T suppose I can last out ten days?” returned Roger, with 
composure. 

“Don’t talk of ten days! You are booked to me till Christ- 
mas, and who knows what may happen by ¢hat time?” with a 
playful flourish of her whip. 

“ By that time I shall probably find myself in a horse-box, on 
the main deck of one of Her Majesty's Indian troopers,” said 
Captain Hope. 

“Not you! You will eat your Christmas dinner with us, and 
help Clara to hang the mistletoe, and get up games. You won't 
know Clara ; she is far better-looking than when she was younger. 
She is immensely admired now ; she knows,how to put on her 
clothes, and has-very taking manners.” 

“What do you mean by taking manners, Aunt Polly?” 

’ “You know perfectly. A pretty way of getting, and taking, 
all she wants. ‘She has such taste. I only wish, poor dear, 
that her income was in keeping with it; and that reminds 
me to tell you what you would never guess. General Yaldwin is 
a wealthy man; he is rich, though he keeps no carriage, and 
prefers to walk—or better still, to wrangle with fly men. He 
rarely entertains, though he keeps a professed cook. He must 
be saving enormous sums ; he owns a quantity of house property. 
I am sorry to say he is my landlord, and a bad one; he won't do 
anything. I want a new kitchen range, but he will not listen to 
the idea.” 

“Why don’t you bribe him with rare stamps?” 

’ “Because they would cost as much as the new range, or more, 
my clever Roger. Oh, yes, undoubtedly the old gentleman has a 
large fortune ; though I don’t quite know how he came by it.” 

“Loot,” suggested her nephew briefly. 

No, he was later than those golden days. Although he is so 
crazed about stamps, he is exceedingly sane about shares, and 
has the eye of a hawk for a nice investment, or a shaky concern. 
He has given me no end of tips, and they have all turned out 
well. When I said that he would leave everything to. Jane 
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Randall, his daughter, you know, I was not serious. Of course, 
Rose will have a comfortable sum ; so if you are turning your 
thoughts that way * 

“But I am xo,” protested her listener. “I am not a marry- 
ing man.” 

“You admire her, though?” 

“T admire her, certainly. I admire her as I admire any other 
beautiful object ; as, for instance, I admire Milan Cathedral. 
She is equally lively, and equally cold.” 

“You say this to put me off. You are sorry for her, Roger.” 

“ And if I am, Aunt Polly, what of that?” 

“Tf you are,” poking him playfully with her hunting crop, “we 
need say no more. You know the axiom about love and pity.” 

“Yes ; and I must insist on saying something more. I declare 
most solemnly that you are entirely mistaken.” 

“There, there, that will do! I cannot allow you to perjure 
yourself. Come, let us be getting on; we are dining at the 
Gascoignes’ ; perhaps I shall be too stiff to move, and you will 
have to escort me over there on an hospital stretcher,” and, with 
a laugh, she broke into a smart trot. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A MIDNIGHT MEETING. 





A FEW days later, Roger Hope began seriously to ask himself, 
“ Was he turning his thoughts that way?” as his aunt had 
expressed it ; what was there about this silent, shabby Miss Yald- 
win that had such an extraordinary fascination for him? He had 
met numbers of other girls—pretty, well-dressed, bright and 
charming—and some of them ready to charm him; he en- 
countered them daily at dances, tennis and dinner parties ; there 
was Miss Compton with her satin skin, flashing teeth, bright eyes 
and bare shoulders; the two Miss Fishers, co-heiresses ; Miss 
Montara with her Spanish beauty and French toilettes. And yet 
—agreeable as they were, accomplished, and merry, and much as 
he enjoyed their society—they all faded from his mental vision as 
soon as he had quitted their company, and there rose up before 
him only the picture of a girl, with tragic eyes, dressed in a 
shabby, black gown—in fact, it was one of her grandmother’s, cut 
down to suit her figure. 

“What the dickens did he see in her?” he asked himself 
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angrily as he walked home one night from a bachelors’ dinner 
at the club, smoking a final cigar. 

Miss Yaldwin was pretty, certainly ; silent and reserved, even 
stupid ; she never seemed to have any conversation ; it was all 
desperate up-hill work on his side, and she was not in the 
least amusing. She did not ride, or play tennis, or even the banjo. 
She had seen nothing of the world, and never made the 
most feeble attempt to entertain him; in fact, she scarcely 
seemed to take the trouble to look at him. Once or twice he and 
Annie had encountered her and the general, and although he 
had walked with, her for half-a-mile or so, he had never advanced 
an inch in her acquaintance. He admired her reserve, for one 
thing ; she spoke of her own life and surroundings as if they were 
a matter of course—everything they ought to be, and as if she 
was in the enjoyment of all the pleasant things common to other 
young people. She never read novels, he gathered ; had never 
been inside a theatre, or to a ball, and had no girl friends in 
Morpingham. This had been the poor result of two weeks’ 
acquaintance, and dozens of questions (on his side) ; on her part, 
she never put one query, and-did not appear to take the smallest 
interest in him or his concerns; he might be a married man, a 
deaf mute, or a stuffed figure, for all she seemed to care. He 
had gleaned one or two other trifles: namely, that she was 
extremely proud, and that she was fond of painting. 

Proud, and pretty, and fond of painting ; was this the sort of 
girl he would like to marry ? No, especially as she did not care a 
rap about him. She had no merry glances and greetings for him ; 
he would as soon look for them from a marble statue; he was 
an unutterable idiot to think of her, and yet sometimes there was 
an expression of dumb despair in those grey eyes of hers, that 
haunted him, and gave him no peace; he was always longing to 
look into them again ; but instead of gazing into Miss Yaldwin’s 
eyes to verify a wild idea, he was compelled to give his close 
attention to the general’s stamps—and more than once, he had 
cursed them from the bottom of his heart. 

The Mall, near the Botanic Gardens, is wide, and boasts of a 
long paved crossing which starts from a letter box, and is illumi- 
nated at either end by a somewhat dim street lamp. Captain 
Hope was half-way across, when he noticed a girl coming straight 
towards him; she was walking fast, with her head bent down ; 
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nevertheless, by the light of the lamp, as she passed under it, he 
had instantly recognized Rose Yaldwin. Had his thoughts sum- 
moned her to the spot ? She carried a small bag in one hand, and 
something bulky under her arm, and gave a violent start when he 
accosted her; he had been on the shady side of the road, and she 
evidently had not recognized him till they were almost face to face. 

“Good evening—or rather good morning—Miss Yaldwin!” he 
said cheerily. 

“Oh, Captain Hope! is it you?” she gasped, in a voice that 
trembled. “Good night; please don’t detain me,” and she was 
about to hurry by. 

“Are you looking for a doctor? Can I not help you?” he 
asked. “Is any one ill?” 

“No;” and she once more attempted to pass, but he pre- 
vented her by stretching his arm out to bar the way. 

Her excited air, her haste, her half-sobbing sentences, all 
assured him that there was something very wrong. 

“Tell me,” he persisted ; “are you in any trouble, Miss Yald- 
win? Iam sure you are?” - 

“Why should I tell my troubles to a stranger?” she answered 
sharply. “ nd dare you detain me. Be good enough to allow 
me to pass.” : 

“Yes—on one condition ; tell me where you are going, please.” 

No answer. 

“Why are you out at this hour alone?” he continued. “I 
believe you are about to do something rash ; I shall not leave you.” 

“Then, Captain Hope, I appeal to you as a gentleman.” 

“Yes, I trust I am a gentleman.” 

“I implore you—I beseech you—not to delay me in this 
manner, and to keep my secret.” 

“Certainly,” he replied, “you may rely upon me, as if I were 
your brother.” 

“My brother!” and she gave a wild, hysterical sort of laugh. 
“Well then, listen; I am running away from home!” 

After an cgueelible pause, during which he mentally remarked, 
“TI thought as much! and so she as a spice of the devil in her, 
after all!” he said, in his most persuasive tone: 

“ And, won’t you tell #e where you are going ?” 

“You will swear to keep it a secret ?” 

“ Of course.” 
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“Tam going to a schoolfellow—in Paris.” 

“ And does she expect you?” 

“No; I shall wire. I intend to catch the three o'clock up 
express. I shall breakfast in London, and arrive in Paris to- 
morrow evening.” 

“TI see; you have it all cut and dry. The three o'clock 
express is not due for the next two hours,” he objected. “There 
is a nice bench over there on the footway, under the lime trees ; 
let us sit down and wait, and talk things over quietly.” 

“Wait here, in St.Chadwick’s Road!” she repeated, rather scorn- 
fully. “ No, thank you ; I am going straight to the railway station.” 

“Then so am I,” rejoined Roger, with an air of great determi- 
nation. “I shall certainly see you off.” 

“Captain Hope!” she exclaimed despairingly, ‘I entreat you 
to go away and /eave me.” 

“T will, at the station; or here, if I have not prevailed upon 
you to change your mind and go back.” 

“Go back?” she echoed ;“ you do not know what you are 
saying!” 

“Please allow me to carry your bag,” he said; “and what is 
that bundle under your cloak? Hullo! it is alive!” 

“It is only Jacky. I could not leave him behind. I could not 
get rid of him ; even the word ‘ Bath’ was useless ; he suspected 
me, and squeezed out after me, when I was shutting the door.” 

“ Now this*is the bench ; please sit down. The train does not 
go for ages; and permit me to suggest that Jacky should sit 
also; your arm must ache. Come, Jacky, you clever little 
detective!” and he took possession of all her property, whilst 
the girl sat down, and leant her face on her hands, in a hopeless 
attitude. Here was indeed the most extraordinary situation in 
which Roger Hope had ever found himself (and he had not been 
without some queer experiences in his life of twenty-nine years) : 
sitting under the lime trees on the deserted Mall, with a runaway 
girl, a dog, and a bag, at half-past one o’clock in the morning. 
By the dim grey light, he could barely distinguish her figure, 
as she sat with her head bent forward and buried in her hands. 
Her self-control had evidently abandoned her, and he could hear 
her sobbing—broken, long-drawn sobs. 

What would the general say if he discovered them? He 
almost laughed aloud at the mental vision—but this was really 
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no laughing matter; he must do his best to talk her over ; or at 
least, find out her reasons for this insane step. For some time 
the girl’s repressed sobs, and the faint tramp of a distant police- 
man on his beat, were the only sounds that broke the silence. 
Then a clock chimed half-past one, and Roger said : 

“Come, Miss Yaldwin ; before you go further, or too far to 
draw back, I beg of you to think seriously of what you are 
doing.” 

“T have thought of it,” she answered doggedly—“ thought of it 
for months.” 

“ Indeed—and who is your friend ?” 

“ She is a French girl—an artist—who lives in Paris ; her name is 
Marie Polté. We were at the same school for several years, I 
can paint, and earn my own living too.” 

“That is more than most young ladies can say; and your 
friend, I conclude, is married ?” 

“Oh dear, no! she is only my age and as poor as myself ; she 
copies in the Louvre. I can copy too. We will manage.” 

“ May I venture to ask if you have any money?” 

“A little,” she replied, hesitatingly ; “ enough for my fare.” 

“Miss Yaldwin, to me this scheme savours of insanity. Of 
course, I do not know your reasons for leaving home, but they 
must be very strong ones to justify such a step.” 

“ They are strong—very strong.” 

“T do not ask for your confidence—I should not presume to do 
so—and I am rather a duffer at giving advice; but I am ten years 
older than you are, and I have knocked about the world a bit, and 
I know what a rough time you will have if you carry out your 
plan. You have been brought up ina sheltered home, and in 
comfort. You are in some respects a mere child, and the idea of 
your going off to Paris, of all places, to seek your fortune along 
- with a girl as young and penniless as——-Good Lord!” he 
burst out passionately, “it is not to be thought of.” 

“But when I assure you, that it 4as been thought of,” she 
rejoined defiantly. 

“ Have you no other friends ? ” 

“No; not one,” still more defiantly. 

“Then let me talk to you as if I were—say, your. brother ; 
quite honestly and plainly, and perhaps rudely ; forget that I am 
Mrs. Baggot’s nephew, and believe one thing firmly: that. I 
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have no object before me but your good. This sounds exactly as 
if I was some old woman lecturing you, but I really am in earnest.” 

“ Captain Hope, you are extremely kind ; and now in the dark, 
where I cannot see you, I could almost fancy that you were 
Hubert. I believe Hubert would say the same as you do.” 

“ Hubert!” (the name gave her listener an unpleasant shock)— 
“and what is he to you?” 

“He is my brother—have I not said so?—my only brother ; 
and we are quite alone in the world.” 

“Then when you admit that your brother would thinkas I do— 
think you wrong in suddenly leaving your home—why do you 
go?” This, he flattered himself, was a sound argument. 

“Oh, why?” with a quick gesture of impatience; “in that 
case I would have to tell you everything.” 

A long pause, during which she thoughtfully surveyed, through 
the grey dusk, the young man—Mrs. Baggot’s nephew—where he 
sat at the end of the form, with his hat pushed off his forehead, 
nursing Jacky, who, unaccustomed to these late hours, was fast 
asleep. ' 

“TI think I may trust you,” she said at last ; “you are fond of 
dogs, and you have honest eyes.” 

“ This is something, at least!” said the young man to himself. 

“Yes, I will tell you everything,” continued his companion 
excitedly. 

“To-morrow,” he added, starting to his feet, much to Jacky’s 
disgust ; “ meanwhile, allow me to take you home.” 

“Home!” and she laughed ; it was something between a laugh 
andasob. “No, no! I am not at all certain that I shall ever go 
there again ; and if you wish to hear me at all, you must listen to 
me NOW.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“IF GRANDPAPA COULD SEE ME NOW!” 


“THEN, in that case, had we not better walk up and down?” 
suggested Captain Hope. “It is getting chilly, and you may 
catch cold.” 

She rose obediently ; and presently they were rapidly pacing 
the Mall, whilst sleepy Jacky jogged along disconsolately in 
their wake. 

“T only wish I could,” she broke out abruptly. 
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“Could. what, Miss Yaldwin? go home? There is nothing 
simpler !” 

“ No—catch cold and die,” she answered fiercely. 

“Oh, come! you oughtn’t to say that.” 

“TI can say worse, much—worse. I know, before I have done 
you will think me a horrible girl; you will never speak to me 
again, but I cannot help that. Listen,” she continued impressively. 
“T have often thought of the pond in these Botanic Gardens, only 
for those horrible green weeds—they put me off, and I have done 
this before.” 

“What?” he ejaculated, coming to a momentary halt. 

“ Yes,” she resumed triumphantly ; “but I only got as far as 
the steps. Once I put my things in this bag, and came down to 
the hall door, and opened it, and looked out ; but there were some 
drunken men passing, and I dared not venture ; but to-night I 
dared !” 

She spoke so hurriedly, and with such a force of repressed 
excitement, that Roger found it impossible to realize that this 
girl with rapid utterance and angry gestures, who was tearing 
along at a pace that would have amazed a bystander, was the self- 
same cold, inanimate young lady who gave him such haughty 
and nonchalant answers less than twenty-four hours ago. 

“Yes,” she continued breathlessly. “I may as well tell you 
that my life is a burden to me; I keep my feelings to myself as 
much as possible, but sometimes they blaze out in spite of me, 
and I answer grandpapa. His cold stern tyranny enrages me; 
his persistent carping at trivial things maddens me; and I fight 
with him—yes, I do! for 1 havea temper too. He hates me, and 
I am sure he feels sometimes as if he could kill me.” 

“ But surely,” began Roger 

“ Please hear me to the end,” she interrupted impatiently. “I 
am going to tell you everything before the cold fit comes on— 
our disgrace and all. Yes, if grandpapa could hear me, and see 
me now, he certainly wou/d kill me!” ; 

Captain Hope confessed to himself, that if the general came 
on them at the present moment, his own life would be in 
considerable danger. 

“Grandpapa had two children,” continued Miss Yaldwin ; 
“Aunt Jane, of whom you have often heard, and my father, 
whose name is never mentioned. He was a captain in the 
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Scarlet Hussars, a very smart, expensive regiment ; my mother 
was a Miss Standish, quite a celebrated beauty, and an heiress ; 
and grandpapa was excessively proud of us in those days. I 
remember them well. I remember India distinctly; the great plains» 
the long lines of white cavalry barracks and our big cool bungalow 
with its matted floors. I remember our ponies, and ayah and 
bearers, and the regimental drag, and mother’s open carriage. 
Our house seemed always full of people; there were continual 
guests and dinners and tiffins. Then came a change; I can’t 
describe it precisely. Father was queer and restless, and mother 
often cried ; but he still kept race-horses, and she still entertained. 
Then we went to the hills, to a lady who took children—to a 
pretty out-of-the-way place, where we remained a long time. At 
last my mother joined us ; she seemed quite altered and ill. Her 
pretty rings and bangles were gone, and she told us that we were 
now very poor; all her fortune had been lost in some bank which 
had smashed, and we were going home to England. Before we left 
the hills, father came up to take leave of us; I recollect him 
well—he looked so much older and graver—and his kissing me, and 
telling me to be a good girl, and desiring Hubert to take care of 
me always. Then we left ; we all started the same day; father 
was going in one direction back to his regiment, and we were 
bound for Bombay. We halted at the place where our roads 
parted ; it was a native grave, cairn, or heap of stones, with a 
little red flag gaily waving on the top of it. I remember him 
standing looking after us, and waving his hand till we were out 
of sight. I can see him as I speak. After a weary sixty mile 
march down to the plains, carried along sheer precipices and 
over rushing rivers, on men’s shoulders, we all reached 
Bombay quite safely, but my father was never seen or heard of 
again.” 

“ Never seen or heard of again ?” repeated her companion. 

“No; nota trace of him. Noone had met him; there was a . 
search ; large rewards were offered among the hill people, but all 
in vain. It was believed that he had committed suicide—thrown 
himself over some precipice, or into the bottom of some inacces- 
sible ravine.” 

“Yes ; but perhaps he may have met with an accident.” 

The girl waved away the interruption, and continued in a 
choked voice: “ And then his affairs were looked into ; his money 
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matters were in a fearful state—he had appropriated two or 
three thousand pounds belonging to regimental funds or to 
the mess. He had always been rich until mother lost her 
fortune, and he raced and gave dinners, and did not know how 
to retrench. He was very, very generous, but very weak, and— 
and he hoped to be able to pay it all back. You—you under- 
stand ?” she asked rather piteously. 

“ I understand perfectly.” 

“Grandpapa made the money good, and the matter was 
hushed up; but, of course, it could not be forgotten in the 
regiment ; and grandpapa, who was always proud of father, and 
prouder still of his own name, never got over it—no, mever /” 

“ And your mother?” 

“We lost her soon after we came to England. She faded 
away, and they said it was consumption ; but I believe she died 
of a broken heart. She was very dear to Hubert and me, and oh, 
how different our lives might have been had she lived!” She 
paused, and walked on in dead silence for some time. Then 
she continued: “ Hubert is a handsome boy, and clever. Grand- 
papa liked him, and thought he would retrieve our name and do 
him credit. He was sent to Wellington, and then to Sandhurst. 
He is four years older than I am; I was at school at Versailles 
until I was fifteen. It was there I knew Marie Polté; but I 
always met Hubert here in the summer holidays, and we were 
very happy, though grandpapa could never endure me. I remind 
him of my mother, and somehow he never could forgive her for 
losing her fortune—as if she could help it! (and her people would 
have nothing to say to us because of father’s disgrace). But he 
tolerated Hubert, and was proud of him. But Hubert, poor boy, 
has the family temper ; and one day he arrived from Sandhurst, 
accompanied by a gentleman, and there was a long conference in 
the study. I shall never forget grandpapa’s face when he came 
out. Hubert had struck an officer, and been expelled. Grand- 
papa was so infuriated, that he would not even have him in the 
house. He sent him off to the Harp Hotel, and gave him fifty 
pounds, and told him to clear out of the country within three 
days. It was not merely his being expelled, that made grand- 
papa so wild with rage. The wretched boy had lost his temper 
and said things in a passion—I don’t know what—that grand- 
papa never forgave. So he washed his hands of him four years 
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ago, forbade me to write to or see him, which orders I strictly 
disobey, as far as writing goes.” 

“And what has become of him?” inquired Roger. “Where 
is he now?” 

“He went to India, believing that he could easily make his 
way, and get into the police, or the opium department, or the 
Nizam’s force ; but he is guard upon a railway in Burmah—think 
of that—and poor, and in bad health, and friendless. I help 
him as much as I can.” 

“ You help him ?” exclaimed her astonished listener. 

“Yes; I am sure you may well wonder how? I can paint 
pretty well. I do sketches of animals and flowers, and I have 
quite a knack of drawing soldiers. I sell them in a shop here, 
quite on the sly. Annie assists me, and I send the money to 
Hubert—sometimes a pound, sometimes as much as five pounds. 
Grandpapa bought one of my military sketches one day, and 
brought it home, and said it was capital. He has nailed it up 
somewhere in the study, and I believe it cost him thirty shillings. 
He never imagines that J did it.” 

“Or what you do with the money you make?” added her 
listener. 

“No; we have fearful rows about Hubert. e is just the one 
point I won’t yield. He is my brother, and I love him, of course. 
I would fight like a wild cat for any one I loved ; but I care for 
very few people or things. I willingly give up society, amuse- 
ments—everything grandpapa wishes—but I will ot give up 
Hubert.” 

“ And what does the general say to that?” 

“He says I am a young devil! and that he will break my 
spirit, and that I must and shall yield. This evening he found 
a letter I had just had from Hubert, and he read it, and discovered 
that I had been sending money. He stormed, and shouted, and 
swore, and would not even suffer me to speak. I know the 
servants heard every word he said—lI believe they hung about 
outside to listen. It is capital fun for them! He said I had 
stolen the housekeeping money, and was my father’s own daughter 
—a liar, an embezzler, and a thief! Then I flew at him; I raged 
too ; I was beside myself. I scarcely recollect what I said ; but I 
know he told me that I was not to be trusted with money or 
honour ; that he would send me to a school in Switzerland—a fear- 
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ful place, where I was once for six months, and nearly went mad. 
I was to be kept locked up like some dangerous animal. When 
he had raved himself perfectly hoarse, he ordered me up to my 
room. I rushed up, collected my money, packed my trunk, and 
scrawled a note to grandmamma. Why not? I could not endure 
the misery of my life any longer, and—and—and—— ” 

“TI know the style,” said her companion drily; “to be left on 
the pin-cushion, and complete in every particular save your 
address.” 

“Yes; I told her that I hoped she would forgive me, and not 
miss me much ; and then I waited until the house was quiet, and 
—and that’s all.” 

“I suppose your grandfather often speaks in the heat of 
passion and forgets all about it the next day?” 

“Yes,” she admitted with reluctance. 

“ And has threatened you before?” 

“Oh, yes; over and over again!” 

“ And nothing came of it so far! Then, Miss Yaldwin, I am 
sure you will agree with me—that I have only one thing now to 
do, and that is to take you home.” 

“ But I cannot go back,” she rejoined. “I burned my boats 
when I closed the door. The other time I only /ooked out.” 

*T can make that all right; my aunt will give you a bed,” 
thinking that no doubt Mrs. Baggot would look leniently on an 
escapade she herself had secretly recommended. What would 
she and his prim cousin Annie think, if they could behold him 
and Rose Yaldwin posting along the Mall at two o’clock in the 
morning? They would scarcely recognize 4ey—the silent girl 
who rarely opened her lips—in this fiery young lady, whose 
words had come rushing over one another, in such an impetuous 
torrent. 

“That would be very, very kind of her,” replied Rose ; “but 
how could she possibly account for me in the morning ? ” 

“You might slip in with the milk, like the cats,” he answered 
with a laugh. “ But my aunt is a woman of resource, and she 
can almost account for anything. Let us be going on now; it is 
about two o'clock.” 

“Captain Hope,” said his companion hesitatingly, “I trust you 
are making me do what is best ?” 


“I £now I am, Miss Yaldwin. By this time to-morrow, when 
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all is smooth, and your grandfather has cooled down, you will 
see that no other course was possible. Imagine you,a stranger, 
arriving forlorn in Paris, perhaps sharing another girl’s earnings 
—au cinguiéme—struggling to make ends meet, and to live like 
a lady, amid sordid surroundings—and many other things you 
know nothing about. Believe me, to-morrow night—should you 
wake up—you will be thankful to find yourself under the roof of 
Holland Gardens, instead of in some poky apartments at the 
back of the Luxemburg. Here, if you have not much variety, 
you have a comfortable home and food and shelter ; and things 
may mend ; when they come to the worst they do, you know.” 

“Yes, and you have certainly seen the worst of me to-night. 
I cannot help it, and I know you must think me a violent, law- 
less, dreadful sort of girl, who has given you an immensity of 
trouble.” 

“No; I don’t think anything of the sort,” he answered 
emphatically. 

“ At any rate, I am not the least like what I seem in every- 
day life. You will naturally look upon me as a sort of smothered 
volcano ; you have been extremely kind to me, Captain Hope ;” 
and she stopped abruptly, and added: “I shall always remember 
this night, and how, in the heat of mad, ungovernable passion 
and impulse, I opened all my heart and thoughts to you—an 
utter stranger. I wish you would promise to forget all I have 
said, and once you leave Morpingham, forget my very name.” 

“I promise that not a word you have confided to me shall 
ever cross my lips; this talk has made us friends, I hope, has 
it not ?” 

“Yes,” she assented, rather dubiously, “if you wish.” If he 
wished ! 

“ And here we are!” he said, opening the gate most carefully, 
and taking out his latch-key. “Happy, happy thought! would 
it fit your door ?” 

“T should not wonder ; the houses are exactly the same, even 
to the bell-handles. At any rate, I can but try.” 

“We will both try ; and if we succeed, it will simplify matters 
very much,” was his reply. 

Like a pair of burglars they crept up the steps of No. 13, 
and after a few gentle pushes—the hall door yielded! This 
was a moment of intense thankfulness to Roger Hope; for 
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boldly as he had assured the girl of its being “ all right if he took 
her to his aunt’s,” he was not so very confident that entire success 
would attend the arrangement. 

With a whispered good-bye, and a hurried hand-shake, he saw 
the fair runaway safely within the hall. Jacky slunk in after 
her. Apparently he had grasped the situation, and looked a 
prey to remorse and fear—a conscience-stricken dog. The door 
was gently closed, and the young man drew a deep sigh of relief 
as he cautiously retired from the premises. “That adventure 
was over, and weil over,” he said to himself, “ unless the culprit 
encountered ‘her grandfather, candle in hand, upon the stairs. 
These old Indians were light sleepers; but, on the whole, he 
thought she was now pretty safe ; and all’s well that ends well.” 

Wherein Roger Hope, in his premature self-congratulation, 
somewhat resembled the gentleman who gave a bill at six months 
in payment of a debt, and then said, “Thank God, that’s 
settled!” 


(To be continued.) 

















The Rule of the Footpath. 


MosT of us have experienced the uncomfortable sensation of 
meeting somebody in the street who is bent on politely giving 
way, but who is unable to decide whether to pass to the right 
hand or to the left, with the ludicrous result that two sane per- 
sons perform in public the evolution of “setting to partners,” until 
one or other makes a dash and solves the difficulty. 

It is strange that at the present day there should remain a 
doubt that the rule to be observed by foot passengers is to “ keep 
to the right,” but such is the case, and the reason seems to be 
that the authorities who regulate our street traffic devote their 
energies entirely to the roadway, leaving those occupants of the 
footpath who are acquainted with the rule to guide themselves 
as they may amidst the obstruction created by those who, 
from ignorance or forgetfulness, follow no rule whatever. 

In the year 1859 the following notice was posted in the streets 
of a town at no great distance from London: 

“To the inhabitants of In ‘ Boswell’s Life of Dr. John- 
son,’ vol. i, p. 80, it is written from the mouth of the doctor: 
‘2oth Sept. 1773. In the last age, when my mother lived in 
London, there were two sets of people, those who gave the wall, 
and those who took it, the peaceable and the quarrelsome. When 
I returned to Lichfield after having been in London, my mother 
asked me whether I was one of those who gave the wall or those 
who took it. Vow it is fixed that every man keeps to the right!’ 

“Inhabitants of ! Be not in good manners more than 
eighty-six years behind the rest of the world; bear not down 
more than three abreast upon a footway three feet wide, over- 
throwing innocent women and children into the horse-path. 
Keep to the vight. Take no more than your just share of the 
footway, and study to be courteous.” 

The extract from Boswell quoted above, proves that in the 
streets of London the rule for foot passengers was recognized 
more than a hundred years ago, and if in 1859 the inhabitants of 
a neighbouring town were in good manners eighty-six years be- 
hind the rest of the world by neglecting to observe the rule, 
those citizens of London in 1893 who fail to do so, or are 
altogether ignorant of its existence, can hardly escape reproach. 
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In a case in the City of London Court, noticed in the Czty 
Press of 6th December, 1890, the learned judge is reported to 
have said: “I have been walking along both sides of the streets 
of London for thirty years, and I have never seen the slightest 
rule. A great many things would not happen if people had good 
sense, but they have not. It is beautiful to see at Dresden how 
the stream goes on without interruption, simply because every- 
body does as he is told and keeps to the left. If you could apply 
it in London, you would do a good thing.” One is almost dis- 
posed to doubt the accuracy of the report, but, if correct, it 
proves that ignorance of the rule exists where one would expect 
to find it most distinctly proclaimed. In Dresden the rule is to 
keep to the left in walking, as stated, and to the right in driving, 
the reverse of the rules observed in England. The effect of 
having one rule for drivers and another for walkers is that the 
driver keeps, say, to the left of drivers meeting him, and the 
walker to the right of walkers meeting him, and thus driver and 
walker proceed side by side in the same direction, and the latter 
can conveniently hail and enter a vehicle without obstructing his 
fellow passengers. The rule for driving differs in different places. 
In Antwerp, for instance, as in England, drivers keep to the left, 
whereas in Brussels they keep to the right ; but, generally speak- 
ing, where a rule for foot passengers is observed, we believe it will 
be found to be the reverse of the rule for drivers. It has been 
suggested that the rule for foot passengers has caused inconve- 
nience, because a pedestrian who is accustomed to ride or drive 
can seldom in an emergency remember to obey it against his 
instinct ; but even if the objection is sustainable, the number of 
pedestrians who handle the reins is comparatively so small that 
they may almost be left out of account in weighing the balance 
of convenience to the general public. 

The Commissioner of Police for the City of London on being 
appealed to, states he knows of no such regulation for foot 
passengers in the City—although within that area the rule is per- 
haps better observed than in any other part of England. Outside 
the City boundary and’in the suburbs the rule is persistently dis- 
regarded by a certain proportion of wayfarers, and the police 
constables themselves are offenders in this respect. In reply to 
an inquiry made in 1884, an assistant commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police, stated that “ police constables when on duty 
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‘walk, as far as possible, close to the curb, and with the right hand 
near the roadway.” If such a rule were followed by constables, it 
would bea sufficient compliance with the general maxim,assuming 
that they pursued their beat up one side of the street and down the 
other, but, judging from observation, we venture to think that very 
few of them can be aware of this regulation for their guidance. 

It may be of interest to record what is known as to the origin 
of the rule. It seems probable that no such regulation was re- 
cognized in the earlier half of the last century, and that it came 
into existence at a time when an improvement in the manners 
and habits of our ancestors, which was very marked towards the 
close of the century, began to be dimly apparent. Before the 
rule was established the “ right to the wall” was a constant source 
of quarrelling in the streets, each man striving to keep as far as 
possible from the outside of the footpath, where he would be 
liable to suffer most from the splashings of the muddy roadway. 
This was a matter of contention even in classical times. In 
Hor:, Sat. 2, v, 18, we find: 

“ Utne tegam spurco Dame latus ?” 
though the case of two persons walking side by side was there 
referred to. 

In “ Romeo and Juliet” we have : 

“T will take the wall of any man or maid of Montague’s.” 


Gay’s poem, “ Trivia, or the Art of Walking the Streets of 
London,” first published in 1716, proves that then the footpaths 
were occupied by “ those who gave the wall and those who took it”: 


‘Through winter streets to steer your course aright, 
How to walk clean by day and safe by night, 
How jostling crowds with prudence to decline, 
When to assert the wall and when resign, 


: — * * * 


“But when the bully with assuming pace, 
Cocks his broad hat edged round with tarnished lace, 
Yield not the way ; defie his strutting pride, 
And thrust him to the muddy kennel’s side, 
He never turns again nor dares oppose, 
But mutters coward curses as he goes.” 


The following is taken from a very interesting pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1739, the subject of which was suggested by Hogarth’s 
pictures, “The Four Times of the Day.” It is entitled, “ Low 
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Life ; or one half the world knows not how the other half live, 
being a critical account of what is transacted by people of all 
religions, nations, circumstances, and sizes of understanding, in 
the twenty-four hours between Saturday night and Monday 
morning, in a true description of a Sunday as it is usually spent 
within the Bills of Mortality, calculated for Whit Sunday, the 21st 
of June.” (pp.6-7) “ Frequent quarrels in the streets for the wall, 
every man thinking himself a king, as every man is in his liquor.” 

It has been asserted that the rule of the footpath originated in 
a direction given by Pope Boniface VIII., on the first jubilee 
celebration of the Roman Catholic Church in 1300, that the 
crowds passing over the bridge of St. Angelo towards St. Peter’s, 
should proceed to their destination on one side of the roadway 
and return on the other (see Carey’s Dante, “Inferno,” Canto 
xviii.), and we are bound to say that the police of our own day 
have so far acknowledged the rule as to follow the good example 
of Pope Boniface on the occasion of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, when 
the following notice was issued : 

“With a view to ensure free circulation and to prevent confu- 
sion on the night of the illuminations, the 21st inst. (21 June, 
1887), the Commissioner of the Police'for the Metropolis requests 
that the foot passengers in those thoroughfares where vehicular 
traffic is excluded, will pass along in two streams—left hand to 
left hand—keeping to the right side of the roadway.” 

It may be doubted whether there was sufficient reason for confin- 
ing the operation of the rule to those thoroughfares where vehicular 
traffic was excluded, and the direction might perhaps have been as 
clearly expressed by simply warning foot passengers to “keep to 
the right ;” but the form of the notice as issued seems to imply 
that the authorities were unaware that, to a considerable extent, 
the rule had already been observed by the public for more than 
a century. A hope may be expressed that it will be officially re- 
cognized in future, as applying to every-day life, and not solely on 
the occasion of jubilee celebrations, so as to avoid the possibility 
of its dropping out of the administrative recollection altogether. 

The earliest reference to the rule in this country that we have 
been able to find is contained in Hume’s “ Enquiry concerning 
the Principles of Morals” (sect. 4), published in London in 1751, 
where, after referring to the advantages of the rules of the road 
for vehicles, he proceeds: “From like reasons, among foot- 
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walkers, the right hand entitles a man to the wall, and prevents 
jostling, which peaceable people find very disagreeable and in- 
convenient.” Hume had been brought up in Edinburgh, and 
had visited Paris, Vienna and Turin, the two latter in 1748. In 
1749 he returned to Scotland, and wrote the “ Enquiry” between 
1749 and 1751. In the passage quoted he may have been stating 
the result of his observations in one of those cities. The “En- 
quiry”” had passed through six editions by 1770, and it is not 
impossible that this work was the means of introducing the rule 
into England. That it was observed in Berlin in 1782 we know 
from Moritz’s “ Travels in England,” in that year, and he states 
that in London “ politeness requires you to let a lady, or any one 
to whom you wish to show respect, pass, not as we do, always to 
the right, but on the side next the houses or the wall.” At the 
present day no one would suggest that the rule should be carried 
to the extreme of compelling a lady to step off the pavement 
into the road, and it is satisfactory to know that our forefathers 
set an example of politeness to foreigners in this respect. The 
passage from Boswell quoted above proves that the rule was 
recognized in London in 1773, and “ The Picture of London for 
1802” (p. 380) states that, “In walking the streets much unplea- 
sant jostling will be saved by attending to the established custom 
of giving the wall to the person whose right hand is towards it.” 

The law books do not give us much help as to the origin of 
‘the rule. Glen’s “Law of Highways” tells us (p. 52) that “the 
rule of the road, namely, ‘keep to the left,’ in riding a horse or 
in driving, and ‘keep to the right,’ in walking on the footpath, 
have been created by common consent. The former rule was 
judicially recognized, and is now expressly sanctioned by statute” 
(The Highways Act, 1835, s. 78); “the latter is not so generally 
adopted, and the editors are not aware of any reported case in 
which it has come in question.” 

From a letter to The Times of the 29th November, 1892, it 
appears that the Government are at present considering the 
subject of footpath legislation, and this seems to afford a con- 
venient opportunity for giving statutory sanction to the rule, to 
the extent, at any rate, of indicating its existence to local authori- 
ties, with a view to the framing of bye-laws for its observance. 

On inquiry we find that out of the following 29 large towns 
the rule is recognized in all but three, and directions for its 
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observance are posted in the streets. In two out of the three 
which disclaim, the custom is acknowledged to some extent. 
Birkenhead, Birmingham, Blackburn, Bolton, Bradford, Brighton, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Carlisle, Derby, Halifax, Huddersfield, Hull, 
Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Oldham, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Preston, 
Salford, Sheffield, Sunderland, Wolverhampton, York. 

The rule is generally recognized in the doorways and on the 
staircases of public buildings in London (the Inland Revenue 
Department at Somerset House, where the doors open so that 
those entering or leaving must keep to the left, is an excep- 
tion), and conspicuous notice of it is to be found on the bridge 
connecting the platforms at Addison Road Railway Station, but 
we know of no street in the metropolis in which such a notice is 
exhibited. A label inscribed “keep to the right,” attached to 
the lamp-posts on the footpaths, might with advantage be univer- 
sally adopted ; but it is essential that the police should be in- 
structed to observe the rule themselves and, without undue 
interference, see that it is observed by others. It would also 
be well that postmen, tax collectors, commissionaires and other 
public messengers should be instructed to obey the rule. We 
venture to think that if this were done it would tend to the 
greater comfort and convenience of foot passengers. In any case 
it seems desirable that those of the public who are unacquainted 
with the rule should be made aware of the fact that it is no new 
notion,but one of the benefits conferred upon us by our great-grand- 
fathers, to be preserved for the advantage of future generations. 

The following from “ Notes and Queries” (3rd series, vol. ix., 
p. 296) will serve to impress on the memory the rules of the 
road and the footpath. The first four lines are already well 
known, and those which follow, if somewhat bluntly expressed in 
the conclusion, may usefully be studied by those who would 
learn to “steer their course aright ” in crowded thoroughfares: 


“The Rule of the Road is a paradox quite 

In riding or driving along ; 

If you keep to your left you are sure to be right, 
If you keep to your right, you'll be wrong. 

But in walking a different custom applies 
And just the reverse is the rule ; 

If you keep to the right, you'll be right, safe, and wise, 
If you keep to the left, you’re a fool.” J.C F. 
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The ting’s Bible. 


By MRS. AYLMER GOWING, 


Author of “THE JEWEL REPUTATION,” “AN UNRULY SPIRIT,” 
“ BALLADS OF THE TOWER,” etc., etc. 


“’T1s hard lines for your mother, Freda; but one must go— 
the King’s Bible, or her boy’s good name. I think I know 
which she can better afford to do without.” 

“ Dear, it will break her heart either way—kill her, I fear.” 

“No, oh! no, my darling, don’t say that.” 

“T can’t decide it, Eugene dear. Choose for us ; you know best.” 

“The Bible, then. My old cousin is a hard man, but a kind. 
He will give the £1,000 like a shot for the old book with the 
precious signature of the Martyr King—and your brother will be 
saved.” 

Such comfort was imparted to Miss Freda Franklin by her 
true and faithful swain, Eugene Tyrrell, while standing within 
the embrasure of an oriel window, flooded with moonlight through 
a wonderful glass picture which effectually shut out all peeping 
eyes, less discreet, it might be, than “the all seeing sun,” from 
observation of any silent tokens of sympathy that may have 
passed between man and maid under the trying circumstances. 

This affianced pair belonged to our waning nineteenth century ; 
the background of the picture in which their youth and grace 
were set recalled the early Tudor days. The belongings of the 
house had gathered in, amongst the accumulations of some four 
centuries, a famous Bible of that edition given to the world under 
Henry VIII., dedicated to that monarch and his queen—Jane, 
superseding the name of Anna, originally printed in the earlier 
copies. In this unique volume, King Charles the First, when he 
honoured the devoted house with a night’s sleep under its rafters, 
had been graciously pleased to inscribe his royal signature. The 
holy book, together with the bed and every article contained in 
the king’s chamber, had been kept sacred in their places ever 
since by the good old stock who flourished in that English home. 

The Franklin of the hour, named Gurth, by law of descent 
alternating with that of Cedric, his father, was a wastrel youth 
of a pleasant, shallow nature, greatly beloved by all who fell in 
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with him, but not to be trusted with the value of a pin’s fee. 
He had an adoring mother, a fond though timorous sister, and 
a buried father, whose dead hand had restrained, by every pre- 
caution within the power of the law, all further dilapidation of 
the small residue of a fine fortune that still clung about the grand 
remains of Franklinscourt. The widow, for her life, held posses- 
sion, will she nill she. Power of anticipation was cut off, and 
the succession insured to Gurth for life ; after him to his children, 
amongst whom he was privileged to appoint his heir—by will 
only—so as to debar, as long as possible, any expectant inheritor 
from raising money by sale of his reversion. Soon after the 
publication of his father’s will, Gurth, who had never been known 
to spare an hour of slaughtered time for any business purpose, flung 
himself desperately upon the ample bosom of the Stock Exchange. 

This was now two years ago. On the whole, he had done fairly 
well—up to a certain point. Then his sister’s small portion was 
confided to him,. professionally, to increase her personal income 
and open up new prospects for the brother. Later on, more 
money was borrowed from his mother. Hard upon this followed 
the crash. Others, too, had pinned their faith to the well-bred, 
genial young stockbroker. All sank with a plunge in one rotten 
boat, and Gurth dared not face the Court of Bankruptcy. For 
the present he was in hiding beyond the narrow sea, waiting 
some heroic sacrifice to redeem his pawned honour, and set him, 
his own man again, in the soil to which he was born an heir. 
41,000 was a small offering to cast into the gulf; but most were 
merciful to the defaulter, so insensibly led on to risk other people’s 
money in the fascinating game of speculation. One implacable 
money-lender insisted on his pound of flesh, to be cut from the 
mother’s heart for the sake of her only son: so the King’s Bible 
had to go. 

Its purchaser was Mr. Goldie S. Tyrrell, whose grandfather 
was a younger son of one of: the great county houses, and to 
whom Eugene now stood in the legal relationship of first cousin 
once removed; in the actual position of adopted son. Mr. 
Tyrrell, as a childless widower, had taken in the orphan lad, 
whose bringing up seemed to be nobody’s business in particular. 
As a man of the new world no less than the old, and having 
carved his own fortunes by sheer hard work, he would have the 
youngster make his way by the same rough path. Eugene was 
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now right-hand man on a large sugar and tobacco estate, in 
Louisiana, U.S. Mercia Plantation—so named by Mr. Goldie 
Tyrrell, in remembrance of the dear English Midlands, during 
his years of service to fortune, long ago. 

Eugene, being sent over to England on a commercial visit, ran 
down to the country home, and there, by the covert side, met his 
fate, in the person of Freda Franklin. 

The wooing was brief and ardent ; time pressed for his return 
to duty beyond the broad seas. Freda was young and tender, 
her mother anxious and loth to lose her, so the lover had to 
wait till his next visit—within a year or so—to claim his promised 
bride. Just upon the early flush of their young happiness came 
the great grief of Gurth’s fall. 

The paternal cousin was loud in condemnation, and washed 
his hands of all concern with the business. No one ever dared 
ask him to lend money, or help any one—unless in his own way. 
But he had long admired the archzological treasure of Franklins- 
court, and was willing to pay down the £1,000, take the Bible, 
and ask no questions. 

And so the young squire came home, like an escaped convict, 
to find the “ best people” of the county fight just a little shy of 
him. This was intolerable, and as his mother and sister could 
not possibly live and keep up the old place on less than next to 
nothing, Gurth faced the necessity with a new-found determina- 
tion, and boldly proclaimed he would work for his bread, if he had 
to begin by taking a groom’s place—anywhere he was not known. 

“ Anywhere,” translated itself into San Benito Ranch, a vast, 
log-built habitation, where he was gently dropped down into the 
midst of a wild and beautiful region of Texas, and preferred, 
through Eugene’s influence, to a responsible post. His duties 
mainly consisted in wheeling, as a skilled horseman, round 
wandering herds of cattle, hunting and driving in all stragglers 
into a common centre, where the troops of animals were counted 
every morning by his subordinates. The fun, with its pleasant 
spice of danger, was quite as exciting as that afforded by the 
beloved fox, “and much more profitable,” as he took care to 
write home. In plain terms, he turned out a most beautiful cow- 
boy, smart and picturesque in his rough-riding, half-Spanish 
accoutrements, with long whip, rifle and revolver; as gallant, 
profane, clannish, reckless a young dare-devil as ever lorded it 
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over the wild spirits among whom his lot had fallen, or rode his 
mustang straight into the jaws of death by horn of beast, or 
crueller hand of savage man. 

He had “taken it out” of many a piece of bucking horseflesh 
and recalcitrant human clay, during the short and sharp ex- 
perience of atwelvemonth. Then, true to his natural inconstancy, 
he pined for civilization. He wrote his grievances and grumblings 
at great length to Mercia Plantation, until some important busi- 
ness operation was stirred with the coast trade. Gurth was 
despatched on the mission, and returned, with a considerable 
sum of money on his person, taking Mercia Plantation on his 
way back to San Benito, and finally settling a date with his 
friend Eugene to start for England, in the interest of their 
respective employers. 

The day came, but no Gurth kept tryst at Mercia Plantation. 
Eugene, half angry, half anxious, set off for the Wild West, to 
catch the laggard. San Benito Ranch was still in expectation 
of his re-appearance, but no advice had been received of the 
result of his trading, and the most extravagant rumours were 
already afloat as to what might have chanced to him at the 
hands of white man-trapper or red-skinned foe. There was 
ample harbour in the hills round about for the fierce Indian 
tribes still clinging to life on the white man’s borders; there 
were instances ready to hand of cowboys overpowered by 
numbers and barbarously tortured to death. Eugene shuddered 
as he listened, but could do no more. His time was up, he 
turned his face northwards for New York and an English liner. 

Freda met him on her mother’s threshold, warm with love but 
shivering with the pain of what had travelled on before the eager 
lover: the report that Gurth had absconded with a large sum 
belonging to the firm. This was what all their friends near home 
believed, and more or less openly hinted in common conversation. 
Some inkling of the general judgment had filtered through 
meddlers and dependants until it blackened the absent son to 
the mother and sister. 

Freda gave her swaying form to her lover's arms, her lips to 
his kiss, but spoke no word. She laid her hand in his and they 
moved on together towards the same oriel room, where Mrs. 
Franklin was accustomed to moon away long afternoons, living 
over again the irrevocable past. Above her chair stood the empty 
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niche where the King’s Bible had lain safe for hundreds of years— 
now vacant as the weary days—since the fair book of her own 
happiness had been closed by death. 

The sad-eyed widow looked up in Eugene’s face with one word 
only upon her lips, “ My son; my poor boy.” 

“TI can tell you nothing,” Eugene broke desperately in. 

“T know he is dead; I feel he might have been saved.” 

“Tt is quite possible he may be yet alive,” said Eugene, at 
random, and the next moment repented that he had spoken. 

“TI understand what you mean; I have heard the shameful 
reports. I know my boy was never guilty of a fraud ; his 
intentions were all that was good.” 

“T take that for granted, my dear friend.” 

“He thought it would all come right; he was taken in by 
cunning, wicked sharpers and usurers.” 

“ Nobody doubts that.” 

“ He always hated figures from a child.” 

“ He did so.” 

“ He was not fit to deal with the world.” 

“ That's very true.” 

“ He had no head for such business.” 

“ He certainly had not.” 

“T mean he was an only son, the heir to this place. He was 
never brought up to earn, only to spend money like a gentleman.” 

“ Perhaps that was a pity.” 

“Tt could not be helped. When he got into trouble he ought 
to have stayed with us here in his own place, where he had a 
right to be.” 

“T did all for the best ; the berth I found for him, at his own 
entreaty, would have been good enough if——” 

“If he had been brought up roughly, like the last of a large 
family. He was not fit for such a life.” 

“Why, he loved it: he told me he had never been so happy 
before.” 

“Did he? then he soon got tired of it—homesick ; and on his 
way back to us, through that country of savages—my God! I 
can see him hunted and caught and tied toa post, and hacked to 
pieces with knives.” 

“No such thing has been heard of for years and years; why 
should you fancy the worst?” 
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“T can’t help it ; the thought haunts me night and day.” 

“ Dear mother, can I give you no hope?” 

“Don’t call me mother: don’t talk to me—you. Had it not 
been for your interference my poor boy might have been here 
to-day.” 

“If you think that, I'll go. I'll not come back without him, 
dead or alive.” 

More angry words were hovering on Mrs. Franklin’s lips. 
Freda bowed before the storm, and drew her betrothed from the 
room, and down the oaken stairs, worm-eaten under their modern 
carpets, with their curiously-carved ancient banisters. The two 
passed out into the quaint old garden, within the bounds of the 
court. Freda led Eugene beyond her mother’s ken, into a sweet 
arbour of twining honeysuckle, “pleached” with the York and 
Lancaster variegated rose. 

“TI find my welcome worn out as a son-in-law,” he said, with 
some suppressed bitterness ; “but that is nothing, Freda, to you 
and me.” 

“Nothing, dearest. Do not.mind her, poor dear; she does not 
know she is unkind ; she cannot mean what she says.” 

“ The common excuse, but let it pass. We will not think of her 
injustice to me; but say how soon can I take you away as my 
own? That will put new heart into my life. I shall keep my 
word, and follow up the lost trace of your brother ; but honestly 
and truly, all indications point to the one conclusion, only she will 
not hear of it.” 

“You do not believe he is dead ?” 

“ No.” 

“You think he has run away?” 

“ Darling, not a living soul has a doubt of it, except you two 
innocent women. I must speak plainly to you, who are to share 
my life.” 

“T would not have my mother hear you say such things, for 
the whole world.” 

“Nor I, dear. She must never be undeceived. Will she not 
feel it less when we are’ far away? I know she keeps talking it 
over and over again when you two are alone together.” 

“Yes ; and now it will be harder than ever to bear.” 

“ Make the time short, then, twill be best for us all. Let us be 
quietly married, say in a week or so. We have waited long 
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enough, surely ; it is to be; why not now at once? no time like 
the day in our power.” 

“For you and me, dear ; but for her? What would you think 
of me, if I could be selfishly happy, and leave my mother all 
alone to bear her misery ?” 

“ Have I ceased to be the first in your heart?” 

“Don’t ask me that. God knows what it costs me to part 
from you, Eugene, for a single day. But we are young; let us 
make the sacrifice.” 

“ What sacrifice? How much more am I to give up, that have 
wanted you—wanted you so sorely and so long?” 

“My darling, we shall be happier in the end. Give but 
another six months to pursue and unravel, if you can, this 
terrible question, and then, if you cannot, I will ask no more, but 
follow you to the end of the world.” 

They clung together as the promise was given and sealed 
Suddenly they started apart. A rough push thrust between 
them, driving shoulder from shoulder with angry nervous power. 

“You shall not marry my daughter with a stain upon our 
name. Go and clear up the mystery—the mischief you have 
made—or never see my child’s face again.” 

Forbearing to strive against hysterical passion, the young 
couple looked their adieux into each other’s eyes, and mutually 
sure and confident, the girl was left, the man went off to war 
with destiny. 

A few weeks later he was scouring the “Wild West” country 
on the trail of the lost man. Between Mercia Plantation and 
San Benito Ranch, Gurth had been last heard of. The issue 
narrowed itself to this: had he made away with himself between 
these two points, or been trapped and done to death? or rather, 
had he not absconded with the money in his charge, and passing 
out of his recorded life as one dead, put on an alias, and begun a 
new career, under circumstances which it would be no kindness 
to him and his to sift to the bottom? Thus lay the broken skein 
where Eugene had dropped it, and now he took it up, most loth 
to discover the whole truth as he believed it to be. 

He often quitted the rough main roads, and penetrated on his 
clever mount into the heart of the grand country. By the steep 
clefts that cut through the interminable forests, broadening down 
into deep ravines, the native mustang picked his way over 
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boulder and tufted sand ridge, on to the opening course of 
streams, and waded across current, through river silt and moving 
sand, over treacherous bog-land, feeling step by step; then 
bounding over open prairie and skirting round undulating hills 
dense with cedar-thickets. Eugene would pull up beside every 
sort of habitation that lay, at rare intervals, across his eccentric 
journeyings to and fro, as he steered back by his compass and 
the sun or stars towards the less untravelled pathways of some 
remote corner of the land. A question or two put to some 
woodcutter or trapper would supplement his own observations, 
and set him right at need. At the same time, he would take 
occasion to describe the bright young Englishman, fair-haired, 
with tawny moustache, pale skin, merry grey eyes, cheery laugh, 
medium height and slightly fleshy build, who had passed out of 
the knowledge of his friends, hereabouts, and quite recently. At 
last, during one of these halts, a second man came up on some 
business with his fellow-inhabitant of the Wild. This one, too, 
heard of the stranger’s bootless quest: listening to the tale at 
large, he set his hand to his .own head, and after much pulling 
and scratching, evolved some recollection of a man partly 
answering the description, whom he had seen—how-long ago 
he failed to make clear—riding leisurely along a cut from the 
road, in the direction of a well-known half-way house or traveller’s 
rest, kept by a father and son named Munoz. Their house stood 
at equal distance between two important log-built towns, some 
scores of miles apart. There was rough shake-down accommo- 
dation and refreshment for man and horse. Most likely the 
young caballero had taken up his quarters there, for that time he 
passed, as the woodman’s recollection was, he put up his whip- 
hand to shade his eyes while turning to front the low sun, into 


the narrow road leading up to the door of the inn. Nothing. 


further could be elicited from the man, who was reticent on 
several points, and gave short unsteady answers when Eugene 
entered into particulars about the pair—Munoz the father and 
his son José—who kept the rude house of call. 

Eugene heard all. The clue, doubtful as it was, put fire into 
him. He was quite out of the beat on which his object lay, but 
put his horse’s head, with the zest of a keen hunter, towards the 
line of country he was warned to keep, making light of every 


obstacle. _Having some small ground of hope to go upon, he 
17 
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could taste a new enjoyment in the pure exquisite air of that | 


perfect climate; he could see and delight in the splendours of 
heaven and earth as the sun hid his face behind his golden veils 


over the hills, mellowing in their October charm of every inde-— 
scribable tint that can paint leaf and blossom with richer array ° 


than the robes of earthly kings. By-and-by the stars shot out 


of the dark unfathomable blue, like torches held down by hands . 


of love above his head. Freda’s influence was about that gentle 
hour ; he could almost feel her spiritual presence as his heart 
rose high and beat with a stouter pulse; as the glow of his blood 
answered to the mustang’s tireless paces, galloping in the open 
or thridding the narrow hill-side passes, towards the beaten way 
he knew—so did the horse, on turning into the high road ; and 


making good speed, reached the log-house just as the waning. 


moon was slowly rising on her brief midnight reign. 

The elder Munoz advanced, cigar in mouth, to salute the 
stranger guest, with many apologies for the absence of his son 
José, the active member of his establishment. 

“Will the senor honour me by descending from his horse, 
which I will picket with my own hands amongst the sweet herb- 
age? My José, the young scoundrel, evil spoken of by the 
blessed saints, shall attend to him better before the day opens 
eyes again. For yourself, senor, I have a supper and a bed. I 
am not used to boast, but your excellency will feel as if you 
were at your own home, cared for by your most honourable 
friends. Enter graciously, senor.” 

Eugene did so, and ate his meal of good steak, hastily cooked, 


with brown bread and the common wine of a country that can grow . 


grapes anywhere. Before he had ended, José walked in ; a hang- 
dog sort of lout, resembling, yet sourly unlike, his burly, plausible 
father. The youth sat down without ceremony or apology to 
satisfy his appetite upon what the traveller had left. 

A comfortable cane chair was set by the wood fire for Eugene 
to enjoy the many coloured sparkle and glow, pleasant to eye 
and sense in that chillest time of night. The companionable in- 
fluence of excellent cigars allowed him to grow familiar and 
chatty with his hosts. Experience had begun to teach him that 
to make such men speak he must affect a careless indifference to 
what he sought to draw out of them, so, disguising his aim, he 
spoke in a light tone of the few wayfarers from England to be 
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met about that part of the country. Munoz the elder responded 
with ready loquacity, while the younger fellow chimed in with. 
some casual remarks signifying nothing. To bring the discus- 
sion to closer quarters, Eugene boldly declared he had met one 
English resident of Texas who had greatly appreciated the. 
hospitality of that same house and the neat service of the present 
company, on passing this way some months back. Here. 
Eugene, with a few rapid strokes, gave.a lively description of his 
lost friend. Munoz shook his head and asked, did the said 
English senor describe the place and persons by name? the 
only gentleman of that sort who had honoured them during the 
past half year was a German, “not a countryman of your ex- 
cellency.” 

“Then it must be some other inn he spoke of ; not that such 
as yours are too common in this quarter of the globe.” Eugene 
spoke diplomatically ; nothing was further from his mind than to 
quit that roof without further questioning its inmates as to the 
guest supposed to have entered its doors some three months 
back, and passed out—whither ? 

Thus foiled, but unsatisfied, he was left alone for some time, 
while the egregious pair, like father like son, went up the creaking 
stairs into a sort of loft hung unsteadily under the rafters and 
fashioned into a guest chamber. After a longer consultation 
together than the occasion seemed to require, much shuffling of 
feet and shutting and opening of something or other, José 
slouched into the large apartment that filled the lower story, 
and edging up to the Englishman, with many bends and scrap- 
ings, informed him gravely that everything was in order for his 
excellency’s sleep. 

Eugene turned his head sharply, and mechanically thrust his 
hand into his breast pocket, where a small revolver kept guard 
over the life he had taken in his hand for Freda’s sake. A 
recollection glanced across his brain of the woodman’s slow 
dropping words and more ominous silence. He made quick, 
decisive answer. 

“ Thanks, no. I will not have a bed—not yet. I cannot sleep 
for the moment. I prefer to rest by the fire till I feel more in- 
clined to drop off.” 

“I will wait upon your excellency till you please, and con- 
duct you—— 
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- “Do not trouble, I beg. I can find my way up yonder to the 
room got ready for me. Leave me the candle and tell your 
father no one need sit up. Good night.” 

‘ “Good night, sefior,” said the youth sulkily, thus dismissed, 
and evidently dissatisfied. The Englishman followed him with 
his eye, and after a few moments, listening hard, he caught a 
whispering on the stairs above ; or perhaps his ears, being pain- 
fully sensitive, were mocked by some deceptive echo in .that 
“eerie” house. Thus Eugene fell a pondering the situation. 
backwards and forwards as he sat alone. He shifted his high- 
back chair towards the centre of the fire, and sat facing the 
forked tongues as they darted up and down like living things 
that strove to speak and could not. He poised his hands on the 
low arms of the seat, dropped his head on one side and then 
another ; still he could not find a way to keep himself quiet. To 
sleep, he well knew, he had bidden good night. His feet lay 
upon a rug of skins ; this irritated him ; he kicked it aside, then 
tried to find an easy position to rest his tired limbs, balanced on 
his heels. It was of no use; something seemed to catch at them 
from the timbers beneath the floor; a creeping, coiling, slimy, 
horrible something—it was an absurd feeling, he well knew. 

He shook himself free of it and stamped impatiently to break 
the spell. Was he waking, or between half sleep and a presenti- 
ment of his own burial? A faint heaviness in the air about him 
kept growing and thickening and oppressing his powers of mind 
and body. With increasing effort and difficulty he drew his 
life-breath. Had anything gone wrong inside his broad deep 
chest ?} Were his healthy lungs or strong heart playing him a 
trick? An unaccountable dizziness in his brain sank all at once: 
to the pit of his stomach. A strange sickness shook him with 
sudden throes, then rose to his throat with a sensation of strang- 
ling, and communicated itself to every fibre of his body. He 
was overcome with such weakness as might not have been. 
unfamiliar to ladylike nerves, but was simply incomprehensible: 
to this young Englishman in rude health, accustomed to turn’ 
aside for no shrinking of physical fear. This was not fear, but 
sheer loathing rather, and horror: the qualms of flesh and blood. 
as if suffering some unutterable, revolting change. 
~- His‘senses were mocking him with delusive sights and scents, 
until he could have looked for the dead face of Gurth to front: 
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him, gibbering out of the back of the fire. He shook off the 
illusion, pulled himself together, and then—“ What’s that ?” the 
words started to his lips—he shut them in, listening hard—a 
creaking on the stairs—“ Am I watched, marked down for murder 
in this lonely place?” So, whispering to the silence, he laughed 
a low, bitter laugh, longing for the morning-red to bring back 
day and the strife of existence with it. 

It was no sick fancy. He could distinctly hear a stealthy talk, 
a low boom and break of voices, like the vibrations of a jangled 
chord. His uncanny hosts were awake and stirring before the 
light ; or had they too watched through the heavy lingering 
hours, defrauding night of sleep? 

He removed his boots and, revolver in hand, cocked for 
action, crept towards the door, opened it softly, saddled his 
horse, and the first streak of dawn glinted upon him riding 
away as if for dear life. He wassoon past pursuit, and well on his 
way towards Mercia Plantation, beating up on every side for any 
scrap of information that could possibly bear upon the missing man, 

Thus the day wore on towards sundown. Hunger pressed 
him to spur onwards and reach his next halt for a night’s food 
and rest. Ten or twelve miles, he knew, lay yet before him, as 
the vision of the afterglow burned and changed in daily renewed 
glories, sinking lower and lower till their reflection shone out 
overhead in the eastern sky like a new birth of light. Minutes 
sped with their rapid motion, and a strange effect of colour on 
the horizon puzzled the belated wanderer. After a few seconds 
it dawned upon him that somewhere yonder in the uncertain 
distance he was coming within range of a prairie fire. 

The novel experience stirred him with the congenial tonic of 
danger. The stampede of wild cattle he had heard of as a com- 
mon incident of such outbreaks of wandering flame. This 
meant a crushing death to horse and rider so unlucky as to en- 
counter the rush of the heavy animals before the scorch and 
glare of their foe. He made for the nearest hill; picketing 
his mustang on a likely spot for some sort of fodder, he made up 
his mind to go supperless and wait for what the morning would 
bring, rather than reverse his course for any great distance, to 
avoid the fire. 

All actual peril kept clear of him, the fire having lost its 
vantage at the bank of a stream. Before daybreak, however, 
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Eugene found his refuge invaded by- the whole staff of a cattle 
ranch, disturbed out of their shanties and flying before the 
enemy with every movable they could snatch up and load on 
their saddles in the night alarm; the live stock under their 
charge having been left to take care of itself on fleeting hoof or 
wing. All these men—there were no women—were absolutely 
unknown to the Englishman—save one. He was much surprised 
to see the slouching lad, José, among the retreating party. What 
could have brought him there was a‘ perplexing idea; but he 
proved himself handy and robust in carrying weights for 
exhausted owners of the salvage. With a civil salute he thanked 
the late guest for the money so thoughtfully left to pay the 
reckoning, on taking such early leave of his father’s poor house ; 
then explained how he had gone out shooting to calm his 
feelings of regret lest anything might have displeased his excel- 
lency, and thus had fallen in, quite by chance, with the fugitive 
party. An honest penny was never to be despised, so he took 
any job as it came. 

Somebody took something else, that did not belong to him, as 

the “boss” of the troop of cow-boys found out, on searching for 
his watch, the one timekeeper of the abandoned ranch, as day- 
light came to show up the mishaps of men. The injured owner 
swore he ‘had been robbed, and whipped out his revolver with a 
searching glare round upon his not too reputable following. 
Such conduct as this was an outrage on their professional 
honour, demanding swift and sharp redress in the interest of all. 

Who was the thief? If violence and profanity of word and 
gesture could clear suspicion, they were one and all innocent 
and wrongfully suspected men. By every saint and devil, the 
watch had been forgotten, or purposely left behind, as a trap 
to catch them. 

By some electric flash of sympathy, often occurrent to a crowd, 
all turned with a common consent upon the Englishman: only 
the chief found impudence to put the thought into words. 

“ I say, stranger, here’s a valuable missing ; I move we all strip 
and search.” 

This he said, holding the victim marked down with his eye, 
and backed by the general will. 

“There is a man missing,” Eugene answered with quick 
observation ; “where is José Munoz?” 
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“ José—who the devil 2 

“José Munoz; that is his name.” 

“What, Munoz of the half-way inn ?” 

“« That’s the fellow ; I stopped there the other night; I could 
not mistake the man ; he was here among you half an hour ago.” 

“Was that the fellow? I know him by ill report; I never saw 
him to my knowledge. Let’s go and find him, hunt up the 
rats’ hole ; if he’s not there we’ll wait for him.” 

So said so done: Eugene was required as a witness to return 
with the angry raid of mounted men upon the hostelry. 

José was absent. The elder Munoz, protesting and struggling, 
they laid hands upon, and bound with a horse lasso. They 
penetrated into every room, dived into every corner of the house, 
seizing several suspected articles as loot ; but, stolen goods or 
not, nothing came to hand lawfully belonging to any one of 
themselves. Clamouring for the lost watch, they growled many 
an imprecation against the sneaking José; hauled up the un- 
wieldy Munoz before a mock tribunal, and threatened to twist 





‘a lasso about his head to loose his tongue, or string him up by 


the neck. The wretched man could or would tell nothing more 
than they had discovered with their own eyes, and Eugene, 


impotent to stay the proceedings, was forcibly detained to look on. 


At last the “boss,” chafing and stamping up and down the 


‘room, made a stand over against the very spot where Eugene 
‘had set his chair for his night’s unrest; the sun was now high, 


and streamed full upon the floor, showing every chink and nail 
mercilessly clear. Thrusting his fingers rapidly through his dark 
hair, matted with the cooling sweat of a hard ride, he shouted : 

“ By the fire of hell, here’s a trap to hide something. I'll not 
go away baulked of my find. Up with those boards.” 

He stamped on the place where traces of recent disturbance 
were detected by his quick eye. Munoz shrieked : 

“ Rats, rats! they’re swarming down there by thousands ; we’ve 
lifted the boards—no use. Leave it alone, or they'll come up 
and fill the house.” 

His cries only determined his assailants. Short work was 
made; boards were hacked away, and the soil beneath was 
picked out and flung all over the room. It was loose and uneven, 
yielding easily to hand or foot or butt end of weapon. By-and- 
by, something glutenous and evil-smelling came mixed with 
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the clods of earth ; then a hard substance here and there resisted 
the touch—another minute, and an indescribable, formless. cor- 
ruption lay bare, to teach a new sense of loathly shuddering to 
those violent men, struck dumb and livid with the freezing of 
the blood under their burnt and wrinkled skins. 

Eugene acted like one in a dream, unwilling, yet compelled. 
He leaped into the deep hole, and stooping down, unearthed 
what was left of the fair young head. The light hair clung to 
his fingers—yes, that was the colour, but might have grown on 
the head of any stranger. The teeth were visible; white and 
perfect: there was a peculiar formation of one which he could 
have picked out of a thousand dead. To this had his friend 
Gurth, the idol of two fond women, come! On what a thread 
had hung his own escape from the like fate ! 

Unable to speak, almost to shape a thought, he dragged him- 
self up again. The ominous groan: “Lynch the murderer!” 
rose from one man, and was taken up like a catching flame 
from end to end of the rough troop. Just at that moment, 
José, captured as he skulked about the house, in fear and 
wonder what could have come upon it, was dragged in amongst 
‘his self-constituted triers, and wild justice was quickly done. 

When Munos and José hung motionless, after a hard death, 
from one of the top beams, the party gathered about the 
Englishman, questioning him for further particulars concerning 
the dead remains, and civilly enough, asked him what they could 
do to serve him now. 

“It is a difficult thing,” he said slowly, as his. speech 
returned ; “I do not know how it is to be done—but I have 
pledged my solemn word to bring him back to. his mother, 
living or dead ; but that—how can that be moved ?” 

“Cover him up for some months more, and ’twill be easy 
enough,” said the “boss” with a matter-of-course tone, affected, 
it might be, for the voice shook a little. Eugene dropped his 
head ; there seemed to be no other choice. Then some one or 
more present thought of a quicker way ; perhaps the inspiration 
came from the recent fire. 

“ Burn it to ashes. Here’s wood enough to hand; chop up these 
boards and build up a good solid blaze out yonder. The bones 

“will go into any box.” 
Eugene acquiesced ; then he hid himself while the sickening 
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scene was being enacted within a few paces of him. It was 
very terrible to know it, and to bear the agony of nerve and 
heart. He could hear the crackling of the burning wood, and 
sniff the horrid odour. Now and then a low murmur of rude 
prayers arose above an interval of silence, as over the obsequies 
of a Christian, not a dog. Perhaps even such were not unaccept- 
able in that high place whither they were so earnestly addressed. 

A rough chest was knocked together, too large for what 
remained. It was conveyed to New Orleans, and there decently 
covered by an oaken “casket.” Letters were thoughtfully com- 
posed by Eugene to break the terrible truth as gently as he 
could to Freda’s knowledge, and through her to the unhappy 
mother. In due time the young lover, with his precious charge, 
came home to sorrow with their sorrow. 

Over the first dark days was cast a sacred veil. Mrs. Franklin’s 


‘reason was shaken, and Freda sank at her side. There were no 


men of his race living to follow Gurth to the old Norman 
church near the time-honoured home of the Franklins ; but he 
had a great train of mourners, gentle and simple, from all the 
country side, treading softly in the wake of the eight retainers— 
humble friends of his childhood—who bore him to his rest. Now 
that there was nothing more to do with him, each and all 
remembered his good parts, and swelled the chorus of regrets. 

Mr. Goldie Tyrrell behaved grandly; the queer old fellow 
had grown fairly proud of his plucky young kinsman. “No; 
Eugene shall not return to the plantation,” he assured all and 
sundry whom the case might interest. ‘“ He’s too good for any 
place in the world but his own country. I mean to see him 
planted here, like a fine young English oak, in the good old soil 
of the Franklins.” Then he told the favoured youth: “I can 
afford to set you up in business at home, as a working gentleman 
farmer. I won’t find the land; let your wife do that ; Freda is 
sole heiress now, subject only to her mother’s life tenancy.” 

At the quiet wedding, cousin Goldie gave the bride away. 
His wedding gift was “The King’s Bible.” It was restored to 
its shelf under Mrs. Franklin’s eyes, and after one blessed bridal 
year, was once more taken down to receive in its holy keeping the 


‘baptismal name and double surname of a dear little comforter : 


GURTH CEDRIC FRANKLIN-TYRRELL. 
Mrs. Franklin read, and understood. 











Grandmamma’s Wooing. 


I was so happy! Dear John had proposed to me at last. At 
last, I say ; for we had both known for a long while that we were 
meant for one another, though no such word had been spoken 
between us. 

I knew how pleased dear grandmamma would be to hear it, for 
‘it was she who had been the means of. introducing my John to 
me. It seemed ages ago—but it wasn’t—that grandmamma had 
.been visiting in London and was returning to Bath all alone, and 
John, my John, was travelling by the same train and was so kind 
and attentive to her. She had no end of parcels and packages 
in addition to her heavy luggage, and, also, a little white Persian 
cat in a basket which she had purchased at Pring’s in the 
Brompton Road. And all these light packages and the cat had 
been carefully placed in the carriage—a first-class one—and the 
porter had been given a shilling for his trouble, when a horrid 
fussy, cross old man in one corner of the compartment began to 
‘grumble at the idea of a cat occupying a place there, so that dear 
grandmamma had to bundle out as quickly as she could with all 
‘her parcels and find a seat in another carriage. 

She could never have done it if it hadn’t been for John. He 
helped her out of one and put her into another carriage, and 
‘brought all her parcels to her and arranged them beautifully, as 
he always does everything. And he won grandmamma’s heart by 
his gentleness in handling the basket with Boadicea (the Persian 
kitten) in it and putting it as near to grandmamma as could be. 
Not only that, but he went himself into the same carriage, and 
‘was kind and attentive to dear grannie all the way to Bath. 

I was staying in Bath at the same time and happened to be at 
grandmamma’s house in Pulteny Street when John called, with 
such kind consideration, to inquire how she was after the fatigu- 
ing journey. 

What a handsome young man I thought him! He was so tall 
and had such a splendid manly figure, and such lovely dark eyes, 
and such an.intellectual expression, with his pale complexion and 
dark brown hair and moustache! 
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He was going in the Church, and now he is there, and I am 
going to join him. He has a nice curacy, and we shall be as 
happy as the days are long. 

And so, as it had been grandmamma who had been the means 
in the first place of bringing all this happiness about, I felt that 
she must be the first person to whom I must tell my glad news. 

Dear me! how delighted she was! She trembled and blushed 
and then shed a little tear or two, just as if John had proposed 
to her instead of to me. 

“Oh, dear!” she said as she wiped her eyes with her soft 
cambric handkerchief, “ how it reminds me of my early days and 
of dear grandpapa’s offer! It all comes back to me as if it were 
but yesterday. And your John is so much like my John, your 
dear grandpapa.” 

“Grandmamma,” I exclaimed, and I fear there was some anger 
in my voice, for I was so annoyed at her thinking that my John 
was in any way like grandpapa. “I can’t think how you can say 
such a thing! My John is not a bit like grandpapa.” 

“Yes,” she replied gently but firmly, “your John and grand- 
papa are as like as two peas. It was that likeness that drew me 
towards the young man in the first place, and his kind manner 
and look drew me still closer, and, my dear Lucy, I am happy 
above everything to know that he has asked you to be his 
wife.” 

Like grandpapa! How could that be? There was a full- 
length portrait of grandpapa in the dining-room representing 
him as short and stout with a large full-moon face, a florid com- 
plexion, small china-blue eyes, bushy sandy whiskers, and a bald 
head surrounded by a curly fringe of sandy locks. How could 
he possibly be like my John? 

Grandmamma saw my doubting look and went on in a hind 
voice as if she were saying the most complimentary thing 
imaginable : 

“Yes, as alike as two peas! John Ladbrook, with his good 
kind face and tall, elegant, manly figure, reminded me of 
grandpapa at the first glance. Then his eyes are exactly like 
grandpapa’s, only, perhaps, dear grandpapa’s were a trifle lighter 
—just a trifle. And his hair, too, is very like grandpapa’s, 
though possibly a shade or two darker—only a shade or two; 
and dear grandpapa’s had the advantage of being a little more 
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curly. Your John’s has a nice wave in it, but my John’s curled 
in natural ringlets like a girl’s all over his head. Dear grand- 
papa, how handsome he was, to be sure!” 

“ But, grandmamma,” I put in, “ John’s face is so beautifully 
clear and white, just as if it were sculptured in Parian marble!” 

“Yes, yes,” she replied, taking my hand and stroking it fondly, 
“when I think of it, John is just a wee bit paler than grandpapa. 
Dear grandpapa had such a lovely complexion, just like a June 
rose, when I met him first at the seaside.” 

She stroked my hand more tenderly as if she felt she was 
causing me pain by animadverting upon grandpapa’s rosy com- 
plexion in comparison with John’s white one. I was so vexed 
with her for being so dense as not to perceive that all the advan- 
tages were on the side of my John, and that, so far as looks were 
‘concerned, grandpapa was not worthy to be named in the same 
breath with him. 

I was about to protest against it when I remembered that love 
is blind, and so grandmamma had looked upon grandpapa very 
differently from the way in which I looked upon his portrait. 
And seeing how tenderly she regarded his memory I forbore, 

simply remarking, “I angpere it is considered handsome to have 
cheeks as red as a June rose.” 

“Yes, child,” she said, her own flushing with the recollection 
of the bygone days. “Sea breezes are so good for giving a nice 
healthy glow to the cheeks, and in those days young men didn’t 
study—young clergymen, I mean—-so hard as they do now; 
-which was better for their health and their complexion. And, 
dear! what is: the good of it? Only to injure their eyesight 
and digestion, sitting up late at night and poring over dry old 
books.” 

“But grandpapa had whiskers,” I suggested. 

“Yes,” she exclaimed, her eyes beaming at the recollection of 
them. “Such lovely bushy whiskers, the colour of his hair, 
bright golden! Young Ladbrook has no whiskers, to be sure, 
which may make some slight difference, but he has a moustache, 
which no clergyman would ever think of wearing in my day.” 

I had wanted to have all the talk about my John, and here was 
dear old grannie having all the talk about ey John! It was 
really most provoking, but what could I do? She enjoyed it so 
much and looked so happy and so sentimental that I couldn’t 
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have stopped her for all the world. So I determined that my 
love should be unselfish, and asked her to tell me all about hers, 
and about grandpapa’s offer. 

She smiled and looked so delighted that though I felt the 
story would be rather a bore, engrossed as my mind was with 
my own story, I was yet pleased to give her the pleasure of 
telling it. 

“ There isn’t much to tell, dear,” she said. “There was no 
romance in my love story, at least, not the sort of romance that 
fills the novels of the present day—and which makes them so 
unfit for young girls’ reading—but yet it was to me a very real 
romance and a very precious one, and I am sure it must be good 
for any young girl’s ears. 

’ “ As you know, it was not John Ladbrook’s good looks alone 
that reminded me so of dear grandpapa, but his kind ways too 
—his goodness and his gentlemanly politeness to a solitary old 
body like myself. Young men are for the most part, now-a-days, 
so selfish, so thoughtless of others, and so disrespectful to those 
older than themselves; quite different from what they were in 
my day. Even then I never saw one to compare with dear 
grandpapa for politeness. 

“It was simply his politeness and kindness to an elderly lady 
—like John Ladbrook’s to me—that made me ever give him a 
thought. But for that I should have remained Miss Dossiter all 
my life. The Dossiters were not given to marrying, you know, 
dear—the girls, I mean. Your great-great-aunt, Belinda, who 
brought me up as a daughter—my being the eldest of a large 
family with small means—told me that she never had an offer in 
her life, and she thought it was a girl’s own fault entirely when 
such a thing occurred ; and from her experience she was sure that 
those who gave up their single independence were well punished 
for their folly. 

- “No, Aunt Belinda didn’t approve of matrimony at all. She 
told me she meant to leave me her little capital in Consols,.and I 
quite expected to grow up into an old maid, and live in lodgings 
and go about in a bath chair by the sea-side just like Aunt 
Belinda ; and I felt quite happy all the same. 

“ But, oh, how changed everything was after we knew grand- 
papa! 

“ Aunt Belinda had taken a furnished house at Broadstairs for a 
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year ; Broadstairs was such a select place at that time! and Aunt 
Belinda said single ladies couldn’t be too select in their choice of 
a residence. It wasn’t like vulgar Margate, nor even Ramsgate, 
which is a trifle genteeler ; but it had the advantage of being near 
enough to those places to enable one to go over to the one for 
shopping in the morning and to the other in the evening for the 
benefit of its strong bracing air. 

“Tt was on Margate Pier that we first saw grandpapa, and the 
fine breezes off the sea had given a more than usually brilliant 
glow to his cheeks. He looked like Apollo in the coloured print 
in my old book of mythology. 

“The wind that day was simply boisterous. It blew my hat 
right off my head, and it blew the little tract that Aunt Belinda 
was carrying for me to read to her out of her hand ; and it blew 
my hair all about my face and in my eyes so that I couldn’t see. 
either where the tract or my hat were gone; and it blew Aunt 
Belinda’s white lace veil straight up in the air. Long, handsome 
veils were worn then that came down below one’s waist, and 
there it was fluttering up high above dear aunt’s head, and she 
struggling and struggling to get it down, and I not able to help 
her one bit. 

“Then dear grandpapa came gallantly to the rescue. He 
brought me aunt’s tract and my hat which he had picked up ; 
and he brought down the veil that was flapping about like an 
unruly sail, and took a pin from the inside of his coat-collar and 
fastened the veil so carefully and respectfully under Aunt Belinda’s 
chin that she was wonderfully impressed with his attention and 
cleverness. 

“The pin, she said afterwards, spoke volumes, telling what a 
provident, thoughtful young man dear grandpapa was, so dif- 
ferent from others. For even in those days there were very few 
young men sensible enough to carrya pincushion about with 
them, or, what was better still, make a pincushion of their coat- 
collars. 

“ Then grandpapa escorted us off the'pier and saw Aunt Belinda 
into her bath chair which was waiting for her, and took off his 
hat with such an elegant air as we went away. Aunt Belinda said 
she had never seen so nice a young man in her whole life. 

“ After that we were always meeting him, and he always took 
off his hat to us, smiling so sweetly and so modestly. 
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“We found out that he was curate at St. Peter’s, near Broad- 
stairs, and Aunt Belinda said she was sure that hissermons must 
be beautiful and practical too, and she would take sittings at 
St. Peter’s instead of in Broadstairs Church ; ’twasn't much farther 
to go, and she could easily manage it in a bath chair. 

“ Directly the sittings were taken, grandpapa called upon us, and 
was for ever thinking of some little thing or another that he 
could do for Aunt Belinda’s comfort, just as if he were a son, a 
nephew, I should say, for Aunt Belinda was never married. 

“ He subscribed to a circulating library and would bring such 
nice amusing books for her to read, that is for me to read aloud 
to her, aunt’s eyes not being strong and print somewhat trying. 

“ And he was for ever bringing large baskets full of flowers, 
knowing aunt’s love for flowers. Such flowers too! Great 
cabbage-roses, and mignonette, and sweet-peas, and clove pinks, 
and honeysuckles, and jessamine, and myrtle, and sweet-williams, 
and all the sweet-smelling flowers that Aunt Belinda was so 
fond of. 

“ And he would stop while.I arranged them in the large blue- 
and-white china vases that Aunt Belinda always carried about 
with her to remind her of her old home, because, as he said, he 
could then take back the basket in readiness for the next 
time. 

“Well, then, when winter came he was frequently dropping in 
about tea-time to tell Aunt Belinda a bit of news about a ship 
in distress off the Goodwin, he had such a kind heart; or about 
the life-boat or some such humane thing ; knowing Aunt Belinda 
must be dull in dark evenings with only a young girl like me to 
talk to. 

“We used to have crumpets for tea, or tea-cakes—sally-lunns 
they were called. Aunt Belinda was very fond of sally-lunns, 
so was gtandpapa. I used to toast them by the parlour fire, 
for Aunt Belinda said they were always better toasted in the 
parlour than in the kitchen. 

“But when grandpapa, dear unselfish man, saw how the fire 
scorched my face, he persisted in undertaking the toasting him- 
self. A Christian minister, he said, ought to give all his strength 
and care to the weakest and tenderest lamb in his flock. That 
sounded, I thought, quite apostolic; just the sort of thing St. 
Paul might have said 
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- “So grandpapa toasted and I buttered, and I didn’t sient the 
buttcr, dear, I can assure you. 

“ Oh, how we laughed over the toasting and buttering! And 
how delicious the sally-lunns were with just a sprinkling of salt 
from Aunt Belinda’s pretty little silver muffineer. 

“ After tea, grandpapa got into the habit of staying on to read 
to Aunt Belinda, so as to leave me free to pick up the stitches 
in her knitting, which dear auntie was always dropping. And 
one evening—oh, how the thought of John Ladbrook has brought 
it all back to me—grandpapa stayed on later than usual because 
the reading was so interesting, and Aunt Belinda dropped, not 
only her stitches, but her knitting, too; and, also—would you 
believe it, dear ?—dropped off to sleep. And more than that, she 
actually snored! How shocked I was. And being so young 
I felt quite awkward, thinking it wasn’t exactly polite to grand- 
papa and his reading. I fancied he would feel as embarrassed as 
I did, but he didn’t. His mind was so angelic. 

“ He wouldn’t hear of my awaking her, but quietly dropped his 
book and began to talk to me. 

“ He said a great deal about dear auntie and of my great love 
for her and my dutiful behaviour to her. And then he spoke 
of aunt’s great love for me, and how she had told him of what she 
meant to do for me with her little capital in Consols, and her 
plate and linen. Then he went on to say how he hoped that 
dear aunt would enjoy her Consols and her plate and linen for 
many along year to come, and that in the meanwhile there might 
be much happiness for us all. 

“And then he talked—I mean he spoke—that is, he said—at 
least, he asked—but oh, my dear ” and grandmamma 
blushed such a modest, old-fashioned rosy blush, a blash that 
made her look so pretty and almost youthful, despite her seventy- 
five years, that it seems quite a pity that blushing should have: 
gone so entirely out of fashion, and that girls of the present day 
should scorn to do anything so weak and yet so becoming. 

“ Well, Lucy, dear,” she continued, “I can’t tell youwhat grand- 
papa said, how could 1? You know, love, what John Ladbrook 
said to you. I suppose it would be pretty much the same sort 
of thing. There are some things said which nc words could 
ever say. But dear John Ladbrook with his tall fine figure, and: 
his good kind face, and his pleasant voice, and his politeness and 
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courtesy to me—so like dear grandpapa’s to Aupt Belinda— 
and his offer of marriage to you, has made me so happy, bring- 
ing back the dear old times to me; the smell of the cabbage- 
roses, the crumpets and the nice fresh butter (twas genuine 
butter in those days with a fresh country flavour about it), the 
sally-lunns and the fun over the toasting, and dear grandpapa 
scorching his face, all out of kindness to Aunt Belinda. As 
I used to tell him, I never should have had him if it hadn’t been 
for his devotion to Aunt Belinda. It used to amuse grandpapa 
d so. Dear, dear grandpapa!” 

And gentle tears were trickling down the tender old lady’s 
withered cheeks when John entered quite unexpectedly, and 
always knowing the right thing to do, dried them by taking 
grandmamma in his kind arms and giving her such a hearty kiss, 
without asking leave, that she blushed again and smiled, and 
looked so supremely happy that we were quite content that she 
should ask us tojexcuse her as she had a letter she must write 
for the next post. 
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3Znto Temptation. 
By A. PERRIN. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
ARRIVAL AT KUTTAHPORE. 
“Bare walls make gadding housewives.”—Fielding. 


I DID not enjoy the journey to India in the very least, and in 
this particular I was surprised and disappointed. 

I had expected to be amused and delighted the whole time, 
instead of which the rush across the continent at the commence- 
ment of our journey tired me considerably, little used as I was to 


. travelling, and, with the exception of the time we were in the 


Suez Canal, I suffered agonies of sea-sickness and had to keep to 
my cabin. 

There were few passengers on board, as it was so early in the 
season, and what there were took hardly any notice of me when 
I did come on deck, except to inquire how I was. 

This was partly Andrew’s fault, who kept everybody at arm’s 
length, and evinced no desire to make friends with any one, and 
also gave me a hint not to talk more than I could help to our 
fellow travellers. 

“You never know who people are on board ship,” he said, 
“unless you happened to be acquainted with them before, so it’s 
much better not to become intimate with anybody.” 

So we sat in a corner together, and presented an extremely 
unsociable and stand-off appearance, while I often longed to 
know one or two of the other people, and talk to somebody 
besides my husband. 

I was more relieved and thankful than I could express when 
we arrived at the end of our journey, after the wearisome days 
and nights in the train travelling up country. 

Our destination, Kuttahpore, was nearly twenty miles off the 
rail, and we got out of the train at a little roadside station, from 
which we were to drive the rest of the way. 

We were met on the platform by a portly and imposing native 
whom Andrew informed me was his head chuprassie, or servant, 
allowed him by government to carry papers to and from his office 
and act as a kind of orderly. 

He was an old man and very short and stout ; his name was 
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Nazuf Ali, and behind him were several other servants all dressed 
in white with coloured belts. 

I surveyed these men with childish pride as they jostled each 
other in their attempts to take my belongings from the train. 
They were all mine and ready to do exactly what I told them, and 
I would have given anything for Aunt Addie to have obtained a 
peep at the scene, feeling sure if she could have done so she would 
never again dare to snub or contradict me. The native station- 
master stood behind Andrew rubbing his fat oily hands and 
grinning with importance, while crowds of natives who had just 
got out of the train stood staring open-mouthed at us and salaamed 
to the ground as we passed. 

Our tickets were not even demanded of us as we walked down 
the steps leading from the little station, and outside stood a 
carriage and pair of beautiful grey horses. 

“Oh! Is that ours ?” I exclaimed, on catching sight of it. 

“No, no,” said Andrew testily ; “you don’t suppose I keep a 
thing like that. It belongs to the Rajah of Kuttahpore, but I 
use it sometimes on special-occasions.” 

I got in and leaned comfortably back. It was early in the 
afternoon and the sun beat down fiercely on our heads, so we had 
the hood of the carriage put up, and then the horses sprang for- 
wards and we rattled off at a splendid pace. 

The road was smooth and broad and lined on either side with 
magnificent trees, between which I could see miles of flat cultivated 
fields, without walls or hedges, stretching to the horizon. Some- 
times we passed through tumble-down villages made of mud, from 
which lean wretched-looking dogs ran out barking at the carriage, 
and groups of naked children and scantily-clothed women 
gathered to watch us go by. 

Twice we changed our horses for a fresh pair that were waiting 
by the roadside, so that in about two hours and a half from the 
time we had left the station we began to near Kuttahpore itself, 
and I sat forward in excitement to see what it was like. 

We drove through the town first, or bazaar, as Andrew called 
it, and which appeared to me to be nothing but a double row of 
dilapidated sheds ; we were obliged to go slowly here and a man 
ran in front of the horses shouting at the people who walked in 
the middle of the street, and all seemed half asleep, for they made 


no attempt to move out of the way till they were nearly run over. 
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' The flies and the heat were dreadful, and I was glad when we 
left this ill-smelling quarter behind us and one or two low thatched 
bungalows came in sight. But the whole place had a scattered, 
deserted look, as if it had been put down and forgotten. The 
trees were few and far between,and the soil seemed hard and sandy. 

“Who lives there?” I asked, as we passed a white-washed little 
house. 

“The Argles,” said Andrew, peering through his’ eye-glass ; 
“canal people. And that’s the police officer's house, young 
Daintry ; sucha puppy! I fancy they sent him to me to get the 
nonsense knocked out of him.” 

“ Are you over the police, then?” I inquired. 

“ My dear child, the collector is over everything in his own dis- 
trict except the canal people, and I can’t say they are exactly 
undey him because they are allowed a certain amount of inde- 
pendence. The greatest mistake government ever made. Lvery- 
body should be under the collector. I’m always writing up about 
the canal officers and the damage they do in the district.” 

Just then we passed a rather larger house than the others with a 
nice garden surrounding it and broad steps leading up to the 
verandah. 

“ That’s the civil surgeon’s house, Dr. Herring,” said Andrew ; 
“his wife is a very nice woman and the best housekeeper I ever 
came across ; you will find her a great help to you.” 

Shortly after this speech, to which I made no reply, we turned 
in at a wide gateway and came to a halt under a huge stone porch, 
and it dawned on me that I had at last arrived at my new home. 

“Welcome, my dear,” said Andrew, helping me out of the 
carriage, and I found myself standing in a long lofty verandah 
with countless doors opening from it into the house. 

Here were more servants dressed in clean white clothes, who 
made profound salaams and seemed highly excited at our arrival. 
The house was enormous, and I was amazed at the size of the 
rooms when I entered them. We passed through the dining- 
room first, which seemed to me a queer arrangement, but which 
I afterwards discovered was the case in most Indian houses. 

It was a huge bare room with some kind of thin stamped 
material covering the floor, and a tiny round table looking like a 
dot.in the middle. The walls were painted a bright blue and had 
ugly little cupboards with glass doors let in all round them. 
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Then we came to the drawing-room, which presented a dismal 
appearance, having a white drugget on the floor, a large table in 
the centre, and queer squashy-looking chairs covered with white 
drill arranged in a circle round it. There were no curtains to the 
high doors, which nearly reached to the ceiling and opened on all 
sides into other rooms or the verandah. 

I gazed in dismay at this cheerless apartment. A punkah 
was being pulled as it was still very hot, being the middle of 
September, and it squeaked in a melancholy way as it swung to 
and fro, while multitudes of mosquitos hummed and sang mourn- 
fully in the corners. 

Andrew surveyed the scene proudly. 

“Well, Josie, and how d’ you like it ?” he asked. 

“TI think it would be better if the chairs weren’t covered with 
white and there was a carpet,” I suggested. 

“Good gracious! Why, I had that done on purpose. Don’t 
you see that white drill will wash and wear for ever, whereas 
cretonne has to be renewed about every two years; and as to 
carpets, I wouldn’t have such things in the house, they breed 
bacilli, and catch dirt and insects and wear out before you know 
where you are.” 

I maintained a humble silence, I was too tired to argue, and 
was then conducted to my room to take off my hat while Andrew 
ordered some tea. 

My room was the same size as the drawing-room and if 
possible even more bare and cheerless; here also was a white 
drugget and the furniture was of the scantiest and plainest. 

It was all so different to what I had expected that I felt inclined 
to cry, but reflected that Andrew had had little or no time to 
write and cause any preparation to be made for me, and he 
perhaps thought I should enjoy getting new things and making the 
house nice myself ; still it was odd that he had made no apology at 
the evident want of comfort in the rooms, or expressed any hope 
that I would do what I pleased to make the house habitable. 

Tea was spread in the dining-room, the cloth was not 
particularly clean, and the only things on the table were a tin of 
Crosse and Blackwell’s jam, a china toast rack filled with the 
thickest toast I had ever seen, two white cups and saucers almost 
as thick as the toast, and a brown teapot enveloped in a scarlet 
flannel cosy. 
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“ What a terrible old cosy,” I said, laughing, as we sat down ; 
“ we shall have to get another.” 

“ Well, considering it has served my purpose perfectly well for 
the last five years, I don’t see the necessity of a new one,” said 
Andrew, looking at it lovingly ; “ you will soon find out the value 
of old things in this country where the shops are so exorbitant ; 
Mrs. Herring will tell you all about that.” 

I sipped my tea (which was very nasty) in silence, while 
Andrew looked round the room at his possessions, which he had 
not seen for three months. 

“When you have quite got over the effects of your journey, 
Josie dear,” he said presently, “ we must make a list of all the 
things in the house.” 

“ Are you going to sell them and buy new ones ?” 

“ Buy new ones! Why should I buy new ones? No, I always 
make a list of everything twice a year, valuing what I should be 
likely to want to sell if I was transferred, taking off so much per 
cent. every six months ; it’s the only way to know exactly where 
you are if you are moved in a hurry.” 

“What would you value this beautiful tea cosy at?” I asked, 
holding it up and laughing. 

Andrew looked rather cross ; I had yet to learn that he could 
not bear to be laughed at. 

It was certainly a shock to find that he meant to do nothing in 
the way of renovating the house, but it was no good talking about 
it too soon, and I had no doubt that in a few days I could easily 
persuade him to see about getting what:I wanted. 

After tea Andrew donned an enormous pith hat, which seemed 
to hang on by his shoulders and made him look likea monstrous 
toad-stool, and we sallied forth arm-in-arm into the garden, which 
was a large piece of ground almost destitute of grass, the walks 
being made of mud and bordered with broken pieces of red brick. 

My husband dived in amongst the orange trees to discover 
when they had last been watered, dug up seeds and roots with 
his stick, and stormed and raved at the gardener and his 
assistants (in the shape of two very dirty naked little boys), 
accusing them of having sold everything in the garden, and de- 
claring that there was nothing to show for all the money that 
had been expended during his absence. 

After shouting himself hoarse and rendering me nearly stone 
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deaf by the noise he made he proposed a visit to the stables. 
They contained two horses, and I patted their noses and talked 
to them while Andrew re-enacted the scene in the garden with 
the stable attendants, so that altogether I was glad when our 
round of inspection was over and we returned to the house. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE COLLECTOR’S FRIENDS. 


“It’s very odd the pride we take 
In finding out our neighbours’ lives— 
In saying this one is a rake, 

- And that one’s luck thro’ evil thrives.” 


DURING the next few days all the people in the station called 
on me. 

Being a bride I was entitled to this, but had it been otherwise 
I should have been obliged to call on them first, according to the 
customs of the country. 

First of all came Andrew’s much-talked-of Mrs. Herring, the 
very day after we had arrived. She was a small, skinny woman, 
with prominent teeth and piercing dark eyes, and looked nearer 
fifty than forty. 

The fact that she had been beforehand with Mrs. Argles in 
calling upon me seemed to cause her the most intense satisfaction, 
and from the way in which she spoke of that lady I came to the 
conclusion that the two were anything but bosom friends. 

“My dear Mrs. Boscawen, I am such an old friend of your 
husband’s that I’m sure you won’t mind my taking the liberty of 
warning you about Mrs. Argles. She is so very pushing and 
familiar, in fact from the way she goes on you would imagine 
that her husband was at /east a commissioner, instead of being 
only in the Public Works and having no position at all.” 

“Yes, yes,” applauded Andrew, and thus encouraged, Mrs. 
Herring continued : 

“She’s extremely fast too, one of those women who always 
have a young man dangling after them ; it’s dreadful the way she 
goes on with poor Mr. Cassell, one of her own husbana’s assist- 
ants ; don’t you think it is, Mr. Boscawen ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Andrew ; “I consider her very bad form, and 
should be sorry to see my wife intimate with her. Besides she 
never loses an opportunity of being rude to me, and I don’t for- 
get things of that sort in a hurry.” 
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“Of course not,” replied Mrs. Herring with sympathy; “I’ve 
often noticed it myself; I’m suve you won't like her, Mrs. 
Boscawen.” 

I maintained a discreet silence, intending to judge of Mrs. 
Argles for myself. 

“Well,” continued Mrs. Herring to my husband, “ you took us 
all by surprise coming out married ; it was very sly of you to say 
nothing about it when you went home.” 

Mrs. Herring playfully shook her finger at Andrew, but I 
could detect a ring of disapproval in her voice, the cause of which 
I discovered later on in the conversation, when she mentioned 
her daughter, a young lady rejoicing in the name of “Chatty,” 
who was shortly expected out from England. 

Evidently Chatty had been predestined by her mother to 
become Mrs. Boscawen, and as I had frustrated this scheme I 
concluded that I should probably be anything but a favourite with 
Chatty’s mamma, 

After telling various long stories about ayahs, her housekeep- 
ing, and other people’s shortcomings, which seemed to be her 
three principal topics of conversation, Mrs. Herring took her 
departure, much to my relief but greatly to Andrew’s disappoint- 
ment, who had pressed her to stay to tea and go out driving with us. 

When Mrs. Argles called I felt rather shy of her; she was a 
fair woman with large pathetic blue eyes and a very slight figure ; 
she looked about eighteen, but I knew she must be a good deal 
more than that, and she was certainly very pretty and taking. 

She came rather late in the afternoon, making the heat her 
excuse for not conforming to the Indian calling time (which. is 
between twelve and two in the middle of the day), so Andrew 
had come home from his kacheri, or court, and sat in the draw- 
ing-room in an aggressively determined manner during the whole 
of her visit. 

I could see that she heartily disliked my husband, for she never 
lost an opportunity of contradicting him or catching him up, and 
I also felt that. she surveyed my ugly unrefined surroundings 
with the contempt they deserved. It was on the tip of my tongue 
to tell her that I had made no attempt to settle the room yet as 
I was daily expecting the things for it to arrive, only the certainty 
that Andrew would contradict me prevented my perjuring myself. 

Mrs. Argles spoke of Kuttahpore in accents of despair. 
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“It’s the sort of place,” she said, “in which you always feel as 
if it was Sunday, and you get stuck in for years. Government 
forgets all about you when they have once sent you to Kuttah- 
pore. I’ve never been anywhere else since I married Bob, and 
I’m sure I shall die and be buried here! However, now you’ve 
come, Mrs. Boscawen, we may be more lively; we wanted a 
married collector so badly” 

“I’m afraid I shan’t make much difference,” I said humbly. 

“Oh! But you must,” exclaimed Mrs. Argles laughing and 
glancing at Andrew. “You'll have to give tennis parties and 
dinners and keep us all going; that’s what you civil service 
‘people get such big pay for, isn’t it, Mr. Boscawen ?” 

Andrew’s face was a study, but to my great relief he sup- 
pressed his rage, which was almost boiling over, and answered 
distantly and with dignity : 

“T think you hardly understand what you are talking about, 
Mrs. Argles ; civilians have a great deal to do with their money 
beyond mere entertaining.” : 

“Oh! yes,” said Mrs. Argles. “Ofcourse, I remember. Some- 
body told me that civilians generally support most of their 
relations at home, which naturally would make a difference.” 

At this point Andrew left the room with a loud snort of 
indignation, evidently unable to contain himself any longer. 

“Talking of relations,” went on Mrs. Argles placidly to me, 
“have the Costellos called on you yet ?” 

“No,” I replied ; “are they related to you?” 

Mrs. Argles burst out laughing. 

“Oh! Good heavens, no! But they always have so many of 
their kith and kin living with them, and I never can imagine how 
they do it. Mr. Costello is in the Opium department, and all his 
sisters and his wife’s sisters live with them, though he can’t be 
drawing more than four hundred rupees a month. They’re all 
as black as your shoe, but they mean very well, poor things.” 

I was on the point of asking Mrs. Argles questions about the 
other people in the station, and also her opinion of Mrs. Herring, 
when Andrew entered the room again and she rose to go. 

“Horrid woman!” exclaimed Andrew when she had driven 
off. “She doesn’t know how to behave herself!” 

His attention was diverted from the manners of Mrs. Argles 
by the appearance of Mr. Pierce, the man who was Andrew’s 
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joint magistrate, and who had acted for him as collector during 
my husband’s leave. 

He had come to pay his respects to me, and though I could 
see that he was undoubtedly a gentleman, he did not impress me 
very favourably. He was a tall, dark man with large, though 
good features, and had a habit of carrying his nose in the air, 
which gave him_a cynical, sarcastic expression ; but in spite of 
this little failing he proved to be a great deal pleasanter than he 
looked. 

His conversation was chiefly about the prospects of the shoot- 
ing in the cold weather, and he evidently did not care much for 
ladies or their society, as he addressed most of his remarks to 
Andrew. 

The other bachelors called in due time ; Mr. Daintry (Andrew’s 
“ young puppy ”), who was a good-looking boy with laughing blue 
eyes and an impudent face, which it was impossible not to like, 
and a canal engineer, Mr. Cassell, Mr. Argles’ assistant, whom 
Mrs. Herring had mentioned. 

He was a man whose face I never could remember when I was 
not actually in his presence, and he was never so happy as when 
he possessed some grievance he could conscientiously grumble 
about. 

The Costellos arrived, arrayed in all the glory of their best 
clothes, the mother, two daughters and a couple of the relations, 
all packed tightly into a vehicle, which looked as if it was only 
intended to seat two people at the very most, and from which 
they bulged painfully in every direction. 

I enjoyed myself the morning they came, for they called 
between the orthodox hours of twelve and two while Andrew 
was away in his “kacheri” trying cases, and I at once divined that 
they were ill at ease and much impressed with the magnificence 
of my position as the wife of the “Collector and Magistrate of 
the Kuttahpore district.” Whereupon I indulged in great airs, 
with the result that the Costellos departed filled with an over- 
powering amount of respect and admiration for me. 

When the excitement of these calls was over I found the time 
hang rather heavy on my hands. Andrew was at his kacheri 
nearly all day long, and our evening’s amusement consisted of a 
solemn drive together in the wagonette, which was our only 
carriage, always along the same road which ran past the club, 
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where the “/zte of Kuttahpore gathered every evening to gossip 
and play tennis and badminton. 

The club itself was a long low building covered with creepers, 
with a nice garden and two tennis courts in front, where I used 
to see Mrs, Argles playing vigorously and envy her from the 
bottom of my heart. 

Andrew did not belong to the club, so we never went there, 
and when I ventured to suggest that it would be nice to belong 
to it he dismissed the subject so decisively that I knew it would 
be no good alluding to it again. 

“T’ve always held out against joining these clubs, at every 
station I’ve been in,” he said. “I consider it a sheer waste of ten 
rupees a month. Why should I pay for other people’s amuse- 
ments? I never play tennis, billiards, or whist myself.” 

“ But the papers?” I said longingly. 

“TI take in three papers,” replied Andrew; “the Pioneer, the 
Spectator and the //lustrated London News. They contain all I 
wish to know, and are my own property after I have read 
them.” . 

I failed to see wherein the advantage lay, but said nothing, 
feeling that argument was hopeless. I was beginning to know 
my husband’s character by degrees, and I had already learnt that, 
once having made up his mind on any point, he rarely gave in, 
and that if I wished to gain my own way in any matter on which 
we disagreed, it must be by stratagem and not persuasion. 

I had been turning over in my mind during the last two days 
how I could possibly manage to renovate the drawing-room. To 
my great disappointment I had found that Andrew was decidedly 
averse to getting anything new for the house at all, and if I 
opened the subject he generally became either very cross, or 
treated me to a lengthy discourse on the advantages of being 
able to “make things do,” so that lately I had left the matter 
alone. 

I had noticed when we returned Mrs. Argles’ call, that her 
room was the picture of prettiness and comfort combined, and I 
enviously longed for mine to be the same. There was nothing 
expensive in Mrs. Argles’ drawing-room. The curtains were 
cheap art muslin, the chairs enamelled wicker-work, and the 
tables common wood, but covered with dainty little cloths and 
knick-knacks. Everything was arranged with taste, and the 
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room looked home-like and “lived-in,” while I never entered my 
own without a shudder. 

The dismal drugget filled me with disgust, and the white chairs 
looked like a row of stout old ladies helplessly reposing after an 
enormous meal, and seemed to stare at me with placid disap- 
proval. The huge round table stood stolidly and defiantly in 
the middle of the room, and ugly little pink flower vases were the 
only ornaments on the white plaster mantelpiece. — 

At last I became desperate. So one morning, when Andrew 
had departed for kacheri, I determined, after a good deal of 
thought and some trepidation, to make a final effort to get my 
own way. I went into the study and possessed myself of a price 
list that had come that morning from a shop in Calcutta, and, 
armed with this, I sat down and wrote for what I wanted. 

I ordered a carpet, several pairs of light curtains, some cretonne 
with which to veil the “old ladies,” a plush mantelpiece border, 
and a few photograph frames and pretty little ornaments. 

I gave the letter to Nazuf Ali, who understood that I wished 
him to post it at once, and set off to do so, and then, feeling 
rather frightened at what I had done, I resolved that I would say 
nothing to Andrew until the things actually arrived, when there 
would be no drawing back and I should have gained my point 
without a struggle. 

After all, I considered, why should I not have a decent drawing- 
room? I knew Andrew had plenty of money, and I could not 
see why I should be denied such a trifling pleasure merely be- 
cause he possessed idiotic fads on the subject. 


CHAPTER X. 
MY FIRST GAIETY. 


“ Variety’s the very spice of life 
That gives it all its flavour.” —Cowger. 

A FEwW days after I had sent my letter to Calcutta a piece of 
excitement occurred in the shape of an invitation to dine at the 
Herrings’. 

“ What shall I wear?” was the first thing I said to Andrew on 
reading the note. 

“ The dress you were married in, I should think,” replied my 
husband, who was busily devouring his breakfast. 

“I can’t,” I said. “It’s got a high neck and long sleeves !” 
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“ All the better,” said Andrew. “I hate seeing women in low 
dresses.” 

“ But I’m ot going in a high neck,” I said obstinately. “I’ve 
got a white evening dress and I shall wear that.” 

“Then may I ask why you consulted me in the matter?” 
inquired Andrew disagreeably, taking loud sips at his tea. 

I clenched my fists under the table, I felt I could have shaken 
him with pleasure. “You'll be very foolish if you wear out 
your best evening dress at once,” went on Andrew. “You never 
know what people may not be passing through the station during 
the cold weather, and then you would want it.” 

“I’m going to wear it on Wednesday, any way,” I said. 

“Oh! very well,” said Andrew, rising from the table and 
preparing to start for “kacheri;” “but if it gets spoilt please 
remember that I shall not buy you another.” 

I blush to own that I imitated Tom’s vulgar example as I 
watched him walking down the drive, and made faces at the 
retreating figure, to the amazement of Nazuf Ali, who was 
standing in the verandah and whose presence I was ignorant of 
until I turned and saw him staring stolidly at me. 

I beat a hasty retreat to my bedroom and took out my white 
evening dress to have a look at it. It was shameful, I reflected, that 
I, the collector’s wife, should possess only two evening dresses, and 
have no choice as to what to wear at my first dinner party! 

Of course my black was out of the question, as I was a bride, 
and my wedding dress was guzte impossible. 

I put the white gown on and surveyed myself in the glass. 
Yes, certainly it suited me, but the material was only lace and 
muslin, and I was convinced that rich white silk or satin would 
have been far more becoming, for I was tall and rather broad- 
shouldered and could have carried it off well. Perhaps after all 
I might be able to persuade Andrew that such a dress was an 
absolute necessity for me in my position. 

The night of the dinner party arrived, and when I was dressed 
I went and knocked at the door of Andrew’s dressing-room. He 
was in front of his looking-glass when I entered, tying his tie 
with many grunts and groans. 

“Shall I do that for you?” I said sweetly. “I think I could 
manage it.” 

“Yes, do, my dear,” he replied in a voice of relief. “I do 
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detest dining out. Putting on my dress clothes always seems to 
send the blood tomy head. Poof! How hot it is! Don’t you 
feel it, Josie ?” 

“Tt ¢s rather hot, but I don’t feel it much,” I said, battling with 
the tie, which refused to come right. “There. It’s done at last. 
Now, how do you think I look ?” 

I walked away a few paces, and stood in front of my husband, 
who put up his eye-glass and surveyed me approvingly. 

“Very nice indeed,” he said. “I don’t like low dresses, as you 
know, but I must say you look charming.” 

Encouraged by this speech I put my arm through his. 

“ Now, Andrew,” I said coaxingly, “don’t you think it would 
be nice if you got me a vea/ white evening dress? You know this 
is such awfully common stuff, and I should like to have a hand- 
some gown.” 

“TI don’t see anything the matter with this myself,” said 
Andrew, fingering the muslin folds. “ You couldn’t wear a hand- 
some dress here; the only place I ever dine at is the Herrings’.” 

“ But we shall give dinner parties of our own.” 

“Then you can wear your black,” said Andrew decisively, and 
choking back the answer that rose to my lips, I followed him to 
the wagonette which was waiting outside. 

We were a little late, and found almost the whole station 
assembled in Mrs. Herring’s drawing-room. 

“ How d’you do?” said our hostess in her sharp shrill voice, 
rustling forward to meet us. “ Very glad to see you here to dinner 
once more, Mr. Boscawen.” 

“Ah!” said Andrew rubbing his hands, “many a good dinner 
have you given me, Mrs. Herring! You must teach my wife to 
cook ; do you remember those nice little potatoes stuffed with 
mince that you used to give me?” 

While these interesting reminiscences were being exchanged 
between my husband and Mrs. Herring I glanced round the room 
at the other people. 

There was Mrs. Argles, looking very sweet and pretty seated on 
the sofa with Mr. Cassell, her husband’s assistant, and evidently 
listening with much sympathy to some complaint he was making. 

There was Mr. Pierce with his nose in the air, standing in a 
corner by himself and surveying the company with an expression 
of supreme indifference. 
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Mr. Daintry was apparently making himself agreeable to Mrs. 
Costello, for she shook her fan at him and exclaimed, “Oh! 
you naughty man!” while her fat yellow face lit up with a broad 
smile, and a daughter and one relation, whom she had brought 
in her train, burst into suppressed giggles of admiration and 
delight. 

I was taken in to dinner by Dr. Herring, a fussy, nervous man, 
who seemed on thorns about the dinner and the servants, and 
hardly listened to a word of my feeble attempts at conversation, 
he was so busy watching the dishes go round and giving orders 
in a loud whisper, which his wife invariably contradicted. 

Andrew took in Mrs. Herring, and had Mrs. Argles on the 
other side of him, which latter arrangement did not seem to 
please him, judging by the expression on his face. 

I longed to hear what she was saying to him to make him look 
so cross, but only caught scraps of the conversation here and 
there, so, at last, finding Dr. Herring hopeless so long as any- 
thing was being handed round, and having Mr. Pierce on the 
other side of me, to whom [ was afraid to talk, I sat silent and 
listened to the others. 

“ Are you gding to buy a horse for your wife?” I heard Mrs, 
Argles say to my husband. 

“ No,” replied Andrew shortly ; “ she doesn’t ride.” 

“Qh! Then what will she do when you take her about the 
district in camp?” 

“ Drive,” said Andrew. 

“ Then are you going to hang on with those two old crocks of 
yours all the cold weather ?” she asked, smiling, and showing her 
pretty white teeth. “One of them’s sure to come down soon, 
and then you'll have to buy another. When that does happen 
you won’t forget that Bob wants to sell his big mare, will you?” 

“Really, Mrs. Argles,” said Andrew, losing his temper, “I can’t 
see what it matters to any one but myself how many horses I 
keep or what they are like!” 

“It matters to Mrs. Boscawen, I should think,” replied Mrs. 
Argles argumentatively, pretending not to see her husband, who 
was trying to frown her into silence. 

“ Are you going into camp again by yourself?” broke in Mrs. 
Herring pityingly, addressing Mr. Argles, who was a tall, fair, 
good-natured-looking man. 
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“Yes,” he said. “I’m offto-morrow, I’veno end of inspection 
to get through. I can get along quicker by myself, and my wife 
hates marching fast.” 

“T suppose you are looking forward to tent life with your hus- 
band, Mrs. Boscawen?” screamed Mrs. Herring to me from the 
other end of the table. 

“T daresay I shall like it,” I replied quietly, seeing that this 
remark-had been made for the benefit of Mrs. Argles, who looked 
up quickly from her plate. 

“TI advise you not to go into camp more than you can help, 
Mrs. Boscawen,” she said. “You'll be bored to death. Fancy 
having nobody to speak to but your husband from morning till 
night.” 

Andrew and Mrs. Herring exchanged horrified glances, which 
Mrs. Argles intercepted and then looked at me and laughed. 

I began to feel rather uncomfortable, and wished somebody 
would talk, when suddenly Mr. Pierce turned round and ad- 
dressed me. “ You will like camp,” he said, “if you can amuse 
yourself easily. Do you draw or paint? You would find plenty 
to sketch.” 

“No,” I said, “I’m very stupid. I don’t do anything.” 

“Well, you might go in for collecting beads. I think coins are 
too difficult a subject, unless one goes in for studying the sybject 
very hard, and you must have a thorough knowledge of Indian 
history. But a bead collection is very interesting, and your 
husband being the head of the district, you would find them 
pretty easy to get hold of.” 

He went on to describe his own collection, promising to give 
me some specimens to start with, and one or two books that I 
must read on the subject so as to know something of what I was 
doing. I listened to him with pleasure as he described the queer 
old mounds in the district, under which were buried remains of 
ancient Bhuddist villages, and told me of the odd things that had 
been dug out of them from time to time, and how for a few 
coppers little native boys would search amongst the earth after 
the heavy rains until they found and handed over the curious old 
bored stones which men and women had worn hundreds of years 


ago. 
I was fired with the novelty of the idea of a bead collection, 
and asked innumerable questions until I suddenly became aware 
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that Mrs. Herring was making frantic efforts to attract my. at- 
tention, so I got up and sailed out of the room with the other ladies. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Argles, sitting down by me after we had 
reached the drawing-room, “I never heard Walter Pierce talk so 
much ever since I’ve been at Kuttahpore.” 

“ He seems very nice,” I said. ‘“ My husband tells me he is 
shy, but I don’t think he is, do you?” 

“Shy!” exclaimed Mrs. Argles ; “he’s no more shy than I 
am, only he thinks he’s too clever for everybody here, and that 
we're not worth speaking to.” 

Mrs. Argles seemed very indignant with Mr. Pierce. “ What 
do you think of Douglas ?” she inquired after a pause. 

“ Douglas ?” 1 reiterated, wondering who she meant. 

“Oh! I always call him Douglas,” she explained. “I mean 
Mr. Daintry.: He used to be a mash of mine last year, but now 
I know him too well, and you can’t always look your best and 
take the trouble to be amusing before people you are awfully 
used to. Do you think him handsome ?” 

“ Yes, very,” I said. ‘ 

“T believe he’s been rather a scamp, and his people aren’t over 
fond of him, but according to his own ideas he’s only an ill-used 
martyr. Your husband doesn’t like him, Mrs. Boscawen.” 

“T can’t help that,” I said, thinking of the little influence I 
possessed over Andrew. 

“No, but you can be kind to him yourself. The poor boy 
wants friends, and I’m too frivolous to be any help to him.” 

Just then Mrs. Herring came over to talk to me. “What a 
pretty dress that is of yours,” she said, sitting down near me. “I 
shall get you to lend it to me as a pattern for Chatty when she 
arrives. I’m having all her under-clothes made by the native 
tailor, and she’s only bringing a few dresses just as models, you 
know. Some of your styles would make a nice little change. 
I shall always be pleased to lend you anything of mine to copy 
that you may fancy.” 

I almost laughed aloud as I imagined myself arrayed in any- 
thing resembling Mrs. Herring’s baggy purple silk, and luckily 
the gentlemen entered the room before I had time to commit 
myself in any way regarding the loan of my clothes. 

When we got home that night a Jetter was put into Andrew's 


hands as we entered the dining-room. 
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“Good heavens! Whata nuisance!” he exclaimed, as he read 
it. 

“What’s the matter ?” I asked. 

“Oh! Only some muddle in the district. I shall have to 
drive out there to-morrow, and I expect it will take me a couple 
of days to investigate it.” 

“Am I to come too?” I inquired, stifling my longing to hear 
him say no. 

“Of course not,” he replied ; “there’s no accommodation for a 
lady and we can’t take tents out yet, it’s too hot ; you must stay 
here and take care of yourself, unless Mrs, Herring would have 
you for the time.” 

“Oh! no!” I cried in alarm ;'“ please let me stay here. I 
assure you I would much rather.” 

“Well, do as you like,” grumbled Andrew. “I shall have 
to put on some extra servants, either.for you or me; but I 
suppose if you would rather stay here I must let you.” 

I had to be satisfied with this ungracious permission and took 
care to say no more, in case Andrew should change his mind. 

* He arranged to start the next morning early, and spent a long 
time that night giving minute instructions to the servants and 
making arrangements for sending things out to his destination. 

I could not conceal from myself that I was glad he was going. 
His little fads and hobbies worried me, and he never consulted 
‘my wishes or inclinations in any matter. But as I looked back 
to the commencement of our acquaintance I saw that he had 
always been the same, only that I had not recognized the fact 
then as I did now. 

I was disappointed with my marriage, there was no shutting 
my eyes to the truth, and a feeling of hopelessness came over me 
as I thought of being tied to Andrew for ever ; but I dispelled it 
with the remembrance that at any rate it was a better existence 
than at Ivy Villa, with Aunt Addie, and made up my mind that 
at least I would enjoy myself to the best of my ability while he 
was away. 


(To be continuzd.) 

















A Wisit to Professor Dr. Hermann Pagene 


stecher’s Hugenklinik. 
By J. ERROL. 


IT was when I was staying in the picturesque and charming town of 
Wiesbaden last August that I persuaded Professor Dr. Hermann 
Pagenstecher to take me over his Augenklinik, or Ophthalmic 
Hospital. 

This is a favour the Professor accords not to the many but to 
the few, for he is of a retiring disposition, and is not by any 
means anxious to be written up, or seek notoriety, as many nota- 
bilities of the present day do. It is not the German custom, and 
for a long time he resisted my request, but knowing that I was 
suffering myself, and deeply interested in everything connected 
with the eyes, and seeing how much I wished to go over his 
Klinik and write an account of what I saw, he at last reluctantly 
gave way, and one morning at twelve o’clock I wended my way 
along theTaunusstrasse,climbed a number of steps leading up to the 
right, and found myself in the garden surrounding the Klinik, from 
which, by the way, there is a beautiful view of the Taunus mountains 
and the leafy orchards and vineyards which surround the town. 

It is a delightful place for the patients to lounge in on fine 
days, and for the little children who are under Professor Pagen- 
stecher’s treatment to play in, as it has many fine trees that afford 
shelter from the hot sunshine, which in August is a trifle trying, 
at any rate to those who are not natives of Wiesbaden, and who 
come from colder and less well-favoured spots. There are 
pleasant seats under leafy branches, and the garden is of con- 
siderable extent, stretching nearly to the Nerothal in the front, 
and to the Capellen Strasse at the back, where there are gates 
leading out into that street. 

The hospital is in three divisions, having a centre and two 
wings. The middle is quaint-looking, and has an old-world 
aspect. It is buff-coloured, a flight of steps leading up to the 
door. This hospital was founded by Professor Pagenstecher’s 
elder brother Alexander, thirty-six years ago, and here the 
brothers practised together for twelve years, performing some 
wonderful operations, effecting marvellous cures, and as their 


fame spread their patients naturally increased in number, and 
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it became necessary to add a wing, which was done in 1868. 
This answered for a while, but patients still coming in battalions 
from far and near to consult the famous brothers, it was found 
that the suffering people who sought their aid could not be 
accommodated, and so in 1874 the left wing was erected, and 
thus the building has stood till the present time. 

Eighty in-patients can be received, while the number of 
out-patients attended to daily is, naturally, not limited. Pro- 
fessor Dr. Hermann Pagenstecher’s brother died in 1879, and 
since that date he has carried it on alone. 

Finding my way to the general waiting-room, I inquired for 
the Professor, who shortly joined me, and took me into one of the 
women’s wards as he was going his rounds, and amongst others 
had to visit an old lady of eighty, doth of whose eyes he had 
operated on for cataract ¢ivee days before. She was sitting up 
in one of the narrow scarlet-coverleted beds, ina ward into which 
the broad daylight streamed freely. No screen, no curtain, or 
anything in the way of a shade was put up to keep the light from 
her eyes, as one of the two hospital doctors who accompanied the 
Professor removed the bandages, and I was told that Professor 
Pagenstecher never keeps his patients in a dark room after operat- 
ing, as he considers it makes the eyes too sensitive when the 
bandages are finally removed. 

Having cataract in both eyes myself, and having been told by 
all the oculists I had hitherto consulted that it would be un- 
wise, and an almost unheard of thing to operate on doth eyes at 
the same time, I not unnaturally took a very keen interest in this 
case. The old lady seemed particularly bright and chirpy, and 
when asked, said she could see quite well, as well as she ever had. 
The bandages were not to be replaced on her eyes, as three days 
had elapsed since the operation, and in this Klinik patients are not 
kept longer in the bandages than three days, sometimes only two. 

At this stage of my voyage through the hospital, Professor 
Pagenstecher had to go to one of the children’s wards to operate 
on a girl of six. The little patient was lying on a bed, round 
which stood several of the nurses, two of the hospital doctors, and 
Dr. Leopold, Professor Pagenstecher’s assistant, who is with him 
at his private Klinik, and assists at the operations. 

The iris and pupil of the child’s left eye were covered entirely 
with the white film of a cataract, and it was deadened to pain by 
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cocaine, the Professor only using chloroform in very bad cases. 
This operation was performed with such skill and celerity, the Pro- 
fessor’s manipulation being most delicate and masterly, that a few 
minutes later the operator was showing me another ward, where 
several children were waiting to beexamined. Some of these were 
tiny creatures barely a year old,whom neglect,exposure,insufficient 
food and damp had made fall victims to different diseases of the eye. 

I could not but feel intense pity for them, to think that in the 
dawn of life, which might stretch itself out to many, many years, 
they should be threatened with such an affliction as blindness. 
Some were so small they had to be placed into the little chairs, in 
which they sat awaiting the visit of the one who, if any human 
being could, would avert the calamity menacing them. Other 
children in this ward were of various ages up to fifteen. They all 
looked happy, and no doubt were much better cared for in the 
Klinik than in their own homes. 

Here also were several women waiting in a group to have their 
eyes examined. They stepped forward, and stood before the 
Professor one by one, a glance, in most cases, sufficing to show him 
that they were going on satisfactorily. One had been operated on 
very successfully the day before, for squinting. The eyes had be- 
come quite straight, and looked normal, save for a slight redness of 
the eye-ball. She was told she might go home that day, and re- 
ceived the information with evident delight, no doubt wishing to 
show herself to husband or lover in her new comely aspect. The 
next ward we visited was for male patients, where some fifteen or 
twenty men were lying in the beds, or sitting beside them. Several, 
in fact the majority, had cataract. Some had been operated on 
the day before, others were expecting to undergo an operation at 
the Professor’s hands in the course of a few days, while others were 
looking forward to being discharged, restored to sight, shortly. 

Another had his right eyelids growing together with the ball 
of the eye, which presented a bloodshot and horrible appearance. 
This was a remarkable case, but curable by operation. A boy 
had a curious line across.his eye, another man ulceration of the 
cornea, a very serious matter, while one poor fellow, who looked 
barely thirty, sat dejectedly in a corner by his narrow bed, and pos- 
sessed but oneeye, the right, Professor Pagenstecher having a few 
days before removed the left entirely, because it was the only chance 
of saving the other, there being great sympathy between the eyes. 
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From the male wards we went upstairs, where I saw the nurse’s 
room, with a window between hers and the patients’, through 
which she can peep at any time of the night, and see how they are 
getting on. Some of the upper rooms are most comfortably 
furnished, and are for the accommodation of patients who can 
pay two and a half marks a day. 

The very poor receive every care and attention at this Augen- 
klinik gratis; those who are not so necessitous pay a mark a 
day. These upper rooms command a fine and extensive view of 
the picturesque and many-spired town of Wiesbaden, with its 
numerous handsome buildings, stately churches, and its surround- 
ings of luxuriant orchards and flourishing vineyards, while in the 
distance a glimpse is seen of the broad Rhine, curving along like 
a flashing silver ribbon, between emerald banks, with a back- 
ground of giant mountains, looming in misty greyness against the 
clear blue of the sky. 

This is the largest eye hospital in the North of Germany, but 
it is not large enough to accommodate all those who seek the 
aid of Professor Dr. Pagenstecher’s skill, and so he is going to 
erect a larger one just at the back of the present building, on 
what is now the lawn, which will accommodate at least one: 
hundred patients, and which will have every modern sanitary 
arrangement and improvement. 

The wards in the present building are not so tong as in our: 
hospitals, and are rather pleasanter, I think. They are lofty, airy, - 
square rooms, light and cheerful, and each one is furnished with a 
large white china close stove in the middle, reaching from floor to 
ceiling after the usual German fashion. The narrow beds are ar-: 
ranged as ours, only there is greater space left between each, and 
they are covered with peculiarly bright red blankets. In fact, I have 
never seen anything so intensely brilliant save an officer’s scarlet 


coat. 
The nurses are a capable, smart-looking set of women, and 


much younger than the majority of nurses in English hospitals. 
I did not see one who /ooked thirty, though of course some of 
them may be older than they look, and one who showed me 
some of the upper rooms, while the Professor was called away 
for a few minutes, was apparently about eighteen, and a very 
pleasant girl, who spoke English fluently, without the slightest - 
foreign accent. They all wore blue-and-white striped cotton 
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dresses, white bib-aprons, snowy lawn coronet caps, with short 
square tabs at the back, large white turn-down collars, and no 
cuffs, which I thought a pity, as it gave an unfinished look to an 
otherwise neat and pretty dress. 

Of course the Professor took me down to the spacious kitchens, 
beautifully clean, showing plainly what a pride German servants 
take in keeping their places in exquisite order ; the long dining- 
room where all patients able to leave their beds dine, the laundry, 
the bath-room, and all the domestic arrangements for the comfort 
and well-being of the patients. 

This hospital is a civil one, does not belong to the town or 
the state, but is supported entirely by voluntary contributions. 
Nevertheless, it is administered by a staff of five men, controlled by 
the Government. Professor Pagenstecher is a member of the staff 
commission, and has entirely the medical functions of the hospital. 

Patients are received of every nation and of every religion. 

The founder, Alexander Pagenstecher, was born at Wallau, 
near Wiesbaden. He studied at Heidelberg, Wiirzburg, Paris, 
and other places, and after founding the then small hospital, went 
to London, Berlin and Paris, in order to study and consult with 
Graefe, Bowman, Critchett and Sechel, to improve his knowledge 
of the human eye. The poor of North Germany have much to 
be thankful to him for, and the folk of Wiesbaden have named one 
of their streets, turning out of the Nerothal, Pagenstecherstrasse. 

After having seen all that there was to be seen, I left the 
hospital with the Professor, and as we walked through the garden . 
and down the Capellen Strasse, he spoke of his hope of soon 
being able to commence building his new Klinik, and his plans 
for it, which he means to design himself. We turned to the 
right, and went through a little gate into another garden, at the 
back of his private Klinik, Taunusstrasse, 59. Here he showed 
me a pet vine, of which he is justly proud, for it gave ample 
promise of bearing a goodly harvest of grapes. 

In his private Klinik wealthy patients stay, when the case is 
very serious, and for operations. The house is a large white one, 
with a projecting portico, which was covered, when I saw it, witha 
purple-blossomed creeper,that clung round pillars and peeped in at 
windows, and gave it a most picturesque aspect. A flight of steps 
leads up to a glass-panelled door, which opens straight into the 
rather dark waiting-room. It contains the white close stove, usual 
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in all German houses,a table well supplied with English and foreign 
magazines and papers, a bookcase, several busts of celebrated men, 
some fine pictures, and a variety of couches and chairs for the 
accommodation of the numerous patients who seek advice. 

This room has three doors: the entrance, one leading to the 
garden, and one at the side that opens into the consulting room, 
at the further end of which is the dark room, shaded by long 
black velvet curtains, where the patients’ eyes are examined, and 
here I may remark that Professor Pagenstecher does not torture 
his patients by dilating the pupils of the eyes. I have suffered 
such agony for from twelve to four-and-twenty hours after having 
my pupils dilated with belladonna and other things, that it was with 
a sense of great relief I heard him say it was not necessary, that he 
could see all he wanted to with my eyes in their normal condition. 

All the details of each case are written down in a book by his 
assistant, Dr. Leopold, which is an excellent plan, as it leaves the 
Professor free to study the eyes before him, and no doubt saves a 
large amount of trouble and strain, for if he forgets anything’ he 
has only to ask his assistant about it, who at once refers to the 
book. Dr. Leopold is present: at every consultation. In the 
afternoon of the day on which I went over the Klinik, the daughter 
of the Princess Christian consulted Professor Pagenstecher. 

Patients come from all parts of the world to benefit by his skill, 
America, Australia, Russia, France, Spain, &c. Even from India 
come some of her dusky sons, and he numbers amongst his 
patients many of the great ones of this world. 

: As my readers doubtless know from reports in the papers and 
society journals, he has been treating, at different times, the 
Prince and Princess Christian, the Duke of Rutland, Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, Sir William Harcourt, and a great many of our 
English nobility. The last-named “honourable member” has 
been troubled with an affection of the eyes for some years past, 
and it has been his custom, in the recess, to travel to Wiesbaden 
and have them examined. Professor Pagenstecher was able to 
assure him, after the examination last year, that no operation 
was necessary, and that his eyes are stronger than they formerly 
were. The Princess Christian first consulted the Professor in 
1887, and sought his advice every year regularly until 1891, and 
it was his skill in treating our Queen’s daughter that brought 
his name prominently before the British public. 
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‘ Prince Christian also consulted him after the loss of his eye last 
summer, and received the comforting assurance that the sight of 
the uninjured eye would remain as good as before the accident. 

_ Duke Karl Theodor of Bavaria, or I should say, “in” Bavaria 
—for the family title is “in,” and zo#, as is generally supposed, “ of ” 
—brother to the Empress Elizabeth of Austria, who is himself a 
wonderfully clever oculist, is a great professional friend of Professor 
Pagenstecher’s, and on more than one occasion has been to Wies- 
baden to visit his Augenklinik, and to perform operations with him, 
taking the greatest interest in the Wiesbaden Augenheilanstalt. 

Duke Karl Theodor has an eye hospital of his own of a very 
novel description at Bad-Kreuth, built on a plateau, on the side of 
Holenstein, one of the Alpine range which divides Bavaria from 
the Tyrol. The Benedictine monks in the eighth century were 
given the lovely valley of Weissnach, in which this high Alp lies. 
They soon discovered that the waters of the mineral spring in their 
demesne possessed wonderful curative properties, and built baths 
at Kreuth to which the sick and suffering monks were sent to be 
restored to health and strength. This original building was burnt 
down in the early part of the seventeenth century, and was replaced 
by a larger one which Abbot Quirinus IV., according to the ancient 
monastic records, added to very considerably in 1707. 

On the suppression of the Benedictine order at Tegern in 1803, 
Bad-Kreuth was sold and the land farmed. King Max of Ba- 
varia bought it some few years later, and his wife, Queen Caroline, 
bequeathed it to her son, Duke Maximilian, who ‘in his turn left 
it to his second son, Duke Karl Theodor, the romantic marriage 
of his elder son, Prince Ludwig, in 1857 with the Baroness Von 
Wallersee, obliging him to surrender his rights as future head of 
the family, leaving Karl Theodor to take his place. 

- Bad-Kreuth is charming ; a sort of earthly paradise. Around 
it flourish the ash, birch, beech, pine and silver fir, though 
some nine hundred feet higher up only the pines and firs are 
found, while beyond the great grey crest of the mountain is 
barren. Here also bloom the yellow violet, columbine, cam- 
panula fern and orchid, the blue Alpine rose, the mountain 
forget-me-not, the snowy edelweiss and the delicate maiden- 
hair. From a lofty point in the Alps a stream comes raging and 
rushing down the rocks, leaping in foamy cascades from one 


jutting point to another, and is joined by two other mountain 
eR: 
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streams—the Klambach and the Gerlosbach—which all swirl 
onward together until they reach the large lake at Tegern-See. 
The view from Bad-Kreuth is most lovely, a feast for the eyes, 
but many, alas! who go there cannot appreciate it, at any rate, 
before they have benefited by Duke Karl Theodor’s skill. 

Any one may consult him as they would any ordinary oculist. 
The rich he makes pay him the usual fees great and skilful 
doctors receive from their patients, but to the poor and needy he 
is kindness and generosity itself. Not only does he bring his 
charges down to a level to suit their slender purses, but from 
some he will take no fee, and boards and lodges them as well, 
while they are under his care, treating them as guests. 

Numbers of Germans from the southern states go to Bad- 
Kreuth in the three summer months, looking upon it as a health- 
resort, and this is Duke Karl Theodor’s golden time, for they 
pay liberally, and as the estate produces almost everything that 
is consumed in the establishment, naturally a good surplus is left. 
There is a brewery and a bakery, and everything necessary for 
the comfort of the guests as there would be in any hotel. In 
May and September the duke closes his doors to these paying 
guests and receives his “friends:” people who are too poor to pay 
for a sojourn in the pure exhilarating Alpine air, and yet whose 
pride forbids them asking for assistance, and they are treated 
with as much courtesy as the richest of the summer guests. 

There is also Das Ké6nighaus, a plain-looking house, which is 
kept exclusively for the use of the Bavarian royal family, or 
rather, I should say, is supposed to be kept exclusively for their 
use, for it is generally occupied by one or other of the petty 
German princes, who are invariably poor. Rich royalties, how- 
ever, occasionally spend a short time at Das Kénighaus. 

But this is a digression. To return to Professor Pagenstecher : 
he was born at the lovely watering place of Langenschwalbach, 
Nassau, on 16th September, 1844. His studies were commenced at 
an early age, and pursued at Berlin, Prague, Greifswald, Marburg, 
and other places. He graduated very brilliantly at Wiirzburg in 
1867, displaying exceptional cleverness in all he did. He joined 
his brother Alexander in the capacity of assistant surgeon soon 
after taking his degree, but continued to study. In the winter 
of 1869-70 he visited London, and again in the winter of 1871-72. 
In the spring of ’72 he went to Edinburgh, and thence to Paris, 
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where he remained until the autumn, when he returned to Wies- 
baden, sharing all the management of the Klinik with his brother 
until 1879, when, as I have before stated, by the death of the 
latter the direction devolved solely upon him. 

The title of Professor was bestowed on him some few years 
ago, and he has several decorations. He has written a good 
deal, especially about ophthalmology. His principal works are a 
large one about the pathological anatomy of the eyeball, and a 
book and different papers about cataract operations. 

Hirsch gives the following list of his works: “Atlas der 
Pathologischen Anatomie des Augapfels,” published at Wies- 
baden in 1875; “Die Operation des Grauen Staares in Ge- 
schlassener Kapsel,” “ Fall von Verletzung des Nervus Opticus,” 
“Ueber Erweiterung des Petit’schen Canals und Consecutive 
Ablosung des Glaskorpers,” “ Ueber Massage des Auges.” 

Most of these were published in 1879, and I gathered from the 
Professor’s conversation that he has not written a great deal of 
late years, his time being too much taken up seeing patients, who 
begin coming to his house in the Taunusstrasse at 7 a.m., and 
go on, with only the intermission of something over an hour, 
when he goes round the Klinik, until late in the afternoon. 

Professor Pagenstecher has a high opinion of English hospitals, 
and he told me he thinks humanity cannot be thankful enough 
to the great English surgeon, Sir Joseph Lister, for introducing 
into surgery the antiseptic treatment, Professor Pagenstecher is 
married and has three children, two sons and one daughter. He 
speaks English fluently, and with so little accent that it is hard 
to believe he is not an Englishman. He is very sympathetic 
and pleasant, and encourages his patients to hope for the best 
when there is the shadow of a hope to cling to. His manner is 
quiet, and at a consultation he says little, yet he impresses one 
with a sense of power and capability, and, indeed, he has a very 
thorough grasp and knowledge of everything connected with the 
eye. After a few minutes spent in desultory conversation under 
the vine leaves I shook hands with the Professor, who was 
momentarily expecting the arrival of the young princess, and 
wended my way along the broad Taunusstrasse to my hotel to 
prepare for the journey to England, the object of my visit to 
Wiesbaden having been accomplished. 











The House that Jack Built. 
By DARLEY DALE, 
Author of “FAIR KATHERINE,” “THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH,” etc. 
CHAPTER VII. 
A SHRIMPING PARTY GIVEN BY THREE OLD MAIDS. 


ON the shore of St. Clement’s Bay, Jersey, about half-a-mile 
from the sea, stands a large thatched cottage ; it is approached by 
a long drive between shrubberies of tree-camellias, white laures- 
tinus, arbutus, myrtles, weigelias, hydrangeas and other flowering 
shrubs ; at the end of which is a large lawn with beds cut in it, 
which in the month of June were brilliant with bedding plants. 

The cottage is entered by a porch hung with roses ; the walls are 
covered with creepers, passion-flowers, wisterias and Virginian 
creepers ; on each side of the porch are borders of bulbous roots, 
a succession of which were in flower all the year round. 

Just now, large arum lilies and pink belladonnas were: in 
full bloom, and close tothe drawing-room windows stood a large 
magnolia, whose great pure white blossoms shed their delicious 
perfume around. 

At the side of the house was an old-fashioned garden, in which 
poppies, sunflowers, holly-hocks, antirrhinums, foxgloves and other 
annuals and perennials grew in beds, making a mass of colour. 

In this cottage lived three maiden ladies. Into the delicate 
question of their ages we need not at present enter, for it was a 
subject upon which they were very touchy ; suffice it to say that 
had the two elder ladies married at their birth, they would have 
celebrated their golden weddings before this story opens. 

As a matter of fact they had not married during the half- 
century which followed their entrance into the world. 

' Miss Sophia Keppel was the eldest of these sisters by several 
years ; she was tall and handsome, with snow-white hair, rather 
agrand manner, and she was always handsomely dressed ; she still 
spoke of her sisters as “the girls,” and she treated them as children. 

Miss Lydia was the youngest, but she had seen more than 
forty summers ; she was a little delicate, refined woman, not an 
invalid, but very fragile, and very incompetent. 
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Miss Dorcas was a great contrast to both of her sisters ; she was 
a big masculine-looking woman, with short grizzly hair, which 
curled all round her head ; she wore no stays, and she dressed in a 
style happily peculiar to herself, and not likely to become general. 

Miss Lydia affected a girlish style of dress, a taste which often 
brought her into contact with Miss Dorcas, who was an out- 
spoken woman, who expressed her opinions on all subjects with 
great freedom. 

Different in appearance, they were also different in tastes and 
character ; Miss Keppel was a clever, intellectual woman, well read, 
and au courant with the best literature of the day. 

Miss Lydia was romantic, and spent most of her time in 
reading novels, in which she lived over again her own life, reading 
herself into the heroines and her old lovers into the heroes. She 
also worked beautifully, and did a good deal of church embroidery. 

Miss Dorcas was masculine in all her tastes ; she could climb a 
tree as well as any boy in Jersey, and once caused quite a scandal 
in the island by doing so, to put a bird which had fallen out of its 
nest into it again. , 

“She is no lady,” said some nouveaux riches, on whom the 
Miss Keppels had not called, on hearing of this escapade. 

“Perhaps not,” said Miss Dorcas, when she heard of it; “but 
mother remembered the time when their grandfather stood behind 
our grandfather’s chair at dinner.” 

Miss Dorcas was a great gardener, and did almost all the 
flower garden herself; she kept poultry, which took up a great 
deal of her time, and she rode every day, quite as much for the 
sake of exercising her horse and her dogs, which always went 
with her, as for her own pleasure. 

In fact, her time was spent out-of-doors, for weather made no 
difference to her, and she was rarely in the house during day- 
light, except for meals. 

Miss Keppel was the housekeeper ; “the girls,” she was wont 
to say, had no idea of housekeeping, and in proof of her 
assertion she used to relate a story of what took place on one 
occasion when she was in England. 

Miss Dorcas on this occasion undertook the housekeeping, 
Miss Lydia being too young to be trusted with it. 

Miss Dorcas, however, had no vocation for domestic duties ; 
moreover, she had theories on the subject, and one of her theories 
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was: It was great waste of time and thought to order dinner 
every day ; why not order it for the week instead of for the day? 

Accordingly, she ordered roast chicken and custard-pudding 
for the first week, as being Miss Lydia’s favourite dishes ; at the 
beginning of the second week she ordered roast duck and cherry 
tart ; but on the second day of roast duck Miss Lydia struck, and 
Legged she might be allowed to order dinner in future. 

She started with one pigeon and jelly the first day, and two 
jack snipe and creams the second ; when Miss Dorcas declared 
she was starved ; whereupon the cook came to the rescue, and 
undertook to keep house till her mistress’s return ; so perhaps Miss 
Keppel was right in saying “the girls” were no housekeepers. 

The English mail arrives in the morning in Jersey, and as it is the 
principal event of the day, its arrival at Guernsey, its departure, its 
coming in sight of Jersey, arrival in the harbour and despatch of 
letters from the post office are all duly signalled from Fort Regent. 

One of Miss Lydia’s great amusements was to sit at the window 
and watch the mail’s proceedings, and announce to Miss Keppel 
its progress ; she had done it in her youth when she had a lover in 
England, and it pleased her in her age to keep up her interest in it. 

“The mail is flagged, Sophy,” she said one day at the end 
of June. 

“Dear me, and the carriage is not ready ; we shall scarcely be 
in time ; it will never do to have that child standing on the pier 
and noone to meet her. I believe she is very pretty too,” said Miss 
Keppel, hurrying off to meet Amy Keppel, their self-invited guest. 

Miss Amy Keppel had never seen her great-aunts, and was 
agreeably surprised to find Miss Sophia so good-looking and so 
well dressed, for she had arrived under the impression that Jersey 
people did not dress much, whereas she soon found the Jersey 
ladies get their fashions from Paris, and are always rather before- 
hand with their friends in England. 

“ Here she is, girls,” cried Miss Keppel, ushering Amy into the 
pretty old-fashioned drawing-room. 

Miss Lydia came forward and gave a peck like a little bird at one 
of Amy’s cheeks, and Miss Dorcas saluted her on the forehead, 
while Miss Amy professed her delight at making her great-aunts’ 
acquaintance in her sweetest voice and most fascinating manner. 

“ Little hypocrite, I shan’t like her,” thought Miss Dorcas, who 
was a shrewd woman, and. took violent likes and dislikes. 
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But Miss Sophy and Miss Lydia were carried by storm ; Amy’s 
beauty captivated them, and her charming manner at once won 
their hearts ; for the first few days she could not do wrong, but 
they soon found that although Amy had no objection to be 
petted and called a child, she had not the least intention of being 
treated like one, unless it happened to suit her convenience. 

“ Do you know many people here, Aunt Sophy?” asked Amy a 
few days after her arrival, during which period she had been try- 
ing to think of some way of meeting Mr. Lockwood. 

“Yes, dear, we call on all the best people, and as we are such 
old residents we know a good many, but one has to be very par- 
ticular, very particular indeed. You know, people say no one 
comes to Jersey who is not broken down in health or in reputa- 
tion.” 

“T have always heard the society is very second-rate,” said’ Amy. 

“Then you know nothing about it; some of the best people 
here are by no means second-rate,” interposed Miss Dorcas. 

“ Cross old guy,” thought Amy. 

“The new regiment has only just arrived. I have not called 
on any of the married people yet, but I must do so. If you 
care about it you may go with me,” said Miss Sophia. 

Amy jumped at this offer, and by dint of a little persuasion, 
she induced Miss Keppel to go that afternoon, hoping to meet 
Mr. Lockwood at one of the houses, or at least to find out where 
he was quartered. 

As her good and his evil star would have it, he was calling on 
the colonel’s wife when they arrived there, and Miss Keppel 
finding he knew Amy very well, invited him to lunch with her 
the following day. 

Amy was enchanted ; she would have the field all to herself 
now, and if she did not succeed lin engaging herself to Mr. 
Lockwood before she left Jersey, never as long as she lived 
would she endure the torture of the passage there again. He 
was evidently delighted to see her, and now that horrid little Joy 
was on the other side of the Channel, Amy had little doubt of 
succeeding in landing her fish. 

The principal topic of conversation since Amy arrived was the 
census, which was to be taken during the following week, much 
to the annoyance of the Misses Keppel. 

“ It is as bad as the Inquisition,” said Miss Dorcas, 
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“It is disgraceful in a free country,” said Miss Sophia. 

“It is wicked,” said Miss Lydia. 

“It is very unpleasant, for of course they don’t keep the 
returns secret, though they pretend to,” said Miss Sophia. 

“And you are liable to a heavy penalty if you falsify them,” 
said Amy cheerfully. 

“TI certainly 'shall not state my age for the .benefit of the 
census clerk,” said Miss Dorcas. 

“T shall put of full age,” said Miss Lydia. 

“ My dears, you will have nothing whatever to do with it; I 
shall fill up the paper, being the head of the house, and no one 
else will have a voice in the matter; no one will see it,” said 
Miss Sophia, with dignity. 

“The girls” looked somewhat crestfallen, but reflecting that 
no matter what age Miss Sophia put them down, she must put 
herself older, they were somewhat comforted; while Amy re- 
gistered a mental vow that she would see that census paper after 
it was filled up by hook or by crook, a vow she fulfilled religiously. 
The census came under discussion the following day at luncheon, 
for it was to be taken the next day, and Mr. Lockwood quite 
won the three Miss Keppels’ hearts by agreeing with them that it 
was a very disagreeable institution, particularly in an island 
of so unique a character as he understood Jersey was. 

“Do you think any one states their true age, Mr. Lockwood ?” 
asked Miss Sophia. 

“ A great many do not, I am sure,” he replied. 

“Do you think it would be very wrong to answer some of 
the questions just a little, a little, incorrectly?” said Miss Lydia. 

“T think, under certain circumstances, it would be quite ex- 
cusable,” said Mr. Lockwood. 

“TI don’t. I can’t bear anything the least bit untrue,” said 
Amy ; “ besides the penalty is so very heavy,” she added. 

“Have you heard from Oxburgh lately, Miss Amy?” said 
Mr. Lockwood. 

“Yes; Felix is gone to London to begin his mad career by 
walking the hospitals, and they have made some new acquaintance 
with whom Joy seems to be intimate.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Lockwood, changing colour. 

“Yes; Frances says, ‘Joy is ‘devoted to the captain,’ but 
she is very cautious, she mentions no names,” said Amy, watching 
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Mr: Lockwood’s handsome face narrowly, to see if her barbed 
and poisoned arrow had gone home. 

Apparently it had, for he was very silent for some time after, 
but Amy got him into the garden after luncheon, and under 
her luring influence he rallied. 

- “T have scarcely seen you since that day when you drove off 
with Joy, and left me all alone with that horrid Mr. Selsey. It 
was very unkind of you, and on your last day, too,” she began. 

“You were the unkind one not to come,” said Mr. Lockwood, 
looking at the beautiful face by his side, half hidden under an 
enormous garden hat. 

“TI could not risk breaking my neck, even for the sake of 
enjoying your society.” 

- “Perhaps you don’t think it enjoyable ?” 

- “Oh, yes, I do. What do you suppose I have come to Jersey 
for?” 

“To see these charming old aunts of yours.” 

“Of course I did. I endured eight hours of torture, to which 
the rack is nothing, for the. sake of playing backgammon with 
Aunt Sophy, quarrelling with Aunt Dorcas, and listening to 
Aunt Lydia’s romance of her youth.” 

_“T daren’t flatter myself you came to see me,” said Mr. Lock- 
wood, who had not the slightest objection to a flirtation with this 
beautiful girl,particularly since Joy appeared to have forgotten him. 

“We won’t pursue the subject ; I can’t tell the truth, and, as 
Aunt Lydia says, it is very wicked to tell fibs. Have you ever 
been to a shrimping party?” 

“ Never.” 

“Well, I'll get Aunt Sophy to give one if you'll promise to 
come. They are one of the features of Jersey society, and I 
think we ought to see one; you catch shrimps and you picnic on 
the rocks, that is all I know at present about it. Will you come? ” 

“Won't I? It sounds delightful, and with you it will be more 
than I deserve.” 

“After your conduct that day at Oxburgh, so I think ; but 
I am of a forgiving disposition. There are all three of my 
aunts looking for us in different directions ; we had better join 
Aunt Sophy and suggest the shrimping party,” said Amy. 

. Miss Sophy quite entered into the idea of giving a shrimping 


party, and since the time had to be arranged to suit the tide, 
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Miss Dorcas, who knew all about the tides, was called to fix a 


suitable day, and before Mr. Lockwood left, a day in the following : 


week was fixed for the shrimping party, and Miss Sophia sent 
out some invitations. 

On the day after Mr. Lockwood’s visit the census was to be 
taken, that is to say, the census clerk would call the following 
morning for the paper, which was to be filled in with the names 
of all who slept in the house the previous night. 

Miss Sophia duly filled this paper in during the evening, and 
locked it up in the drawer of her davenport, the key of which, as 
Amy knew, was kept in a little silver box on the top of it. 

That night, when the house was quiet and every one supposed 
to be asleep, a white-robed figure crept noiselessly down from 
Amy Keppel’s room to the drawing-room with a candle in her 
hand. She closed the door behind her, and then, going to the 
writing-table, she opened the little silver box, took out the key 
and unlocked the davenport drawer, at the top of which lay the 
census paper. 

Amy seized the paper with delight, and to her joy found it 
was not yet sealed, though had it been it would only have given 
Amy a little extra trouble, it would not have baffled her. 

“TI would willingly give five pounds to see the inside of this, 
if I could not see it for nothing,” thought Amy, as she opened 
the paper ; “my curiosity to know what age Aunt Sophia has 
confessed to is so great.” 

That curiosity was soon gratified; there it stood in Miss 
Keppel’s clear handwriting : 

Sophia Anne Keppel, gentlewoman, 50. 
Dorcas Mary Keppel, gentlewoman, 45. 
Lydia Jane Keppel, gentlewoman, 4o. 

“The old hypocrite! Why, she is sixty, if she is a day, and I 
don’t believe Aunt Dorcas will ever see fifty-five again. Oh! 
Aunt Sophy, I did not think you could be so naughty, as that 
silly little Lydia would say. I must really put a stop to this ; 
it will never do to deceive the States, as you call your Jersey 
Government, in this way ; I must make a few little corrections,” 


said Amy to herself, as she sat down to the writing-table and. 


took up a pen. 
Now one of Miss Amy Keppel’s many accomplishments was, 
she could imitate any handwriting with the greatest ease ; what 
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she had to do now was to alter the figures, not to imitate them, 
a much more difficult task, but one to which her talent was equal. 

With a stroke of her pen she altered the five to an eight in 
Miss Keppel’s age, making it eighty instead of fifty; with 
another stroke she altered the four in Miss Dorcas’s age to a 
seven, making her age seventy-five, and then she turned the 
ought in Miss Lydia’s age to a nine, making it forty-nine. 

“T'll let her off easily, silly little creature ; she isn’t fourteen in 
understanding.” 

Then she took a penknife and with great care erased a little 
piece of the four and five which remained, and then as soon as the 
ink was dry she folded the paper up and put it back into the drawer, 
locked it up, put the key in its place, and went back to her bed. 

She did not fall asleep immediately, however ; one thought 
disturbed her. Suppose Aunt Sophy were to find out the altera- 
tions before she gave the paper to the collector ! 

This might be awkward; she might send her niece back to. 
England at once, before the shrimping party came off, and that 
would not at all suit Miss Amy Keppel’s plans. 

She almost repented of her conduct, but she never allowed 
anything to rob her of her beauty sleep except a ball, so she 
quickly dismissed all unpleasant thoughts and went to sleep. 

When she woke in the morning she woke with the determina- 
tion to keep close to her Aunt Sophy till the collector called, feeling 
quite sure Miss Keppel would not open the paper while she was in 
the room, but to her relief the man called soon after breakfast. 

“ May I see it before it goes, dear Aunt Sophy ?” said Amy as 
she took hold of Miss Keppel’s arm and accompanied her out of 
the room. 

“Certainly not, you inquisitive puss,” said Miss Keppel. 

“Well, then, do let me seal it and give it to the man, may I?” 
pleaded Amy. 

“Yes, you may do that if you like,” said Miss Keppel, who 
was inclined to spoil her beautiful niece. 

So Amy sealed and delivered the paper, and to her intense 
delight saw the man break the seal and open it before he was 
half way down the drive, a fact she hastened to report to her aunts. 

“ How excessively impertinent!” said Miss Keppel. 

“ How dreadfully awkward,” said Miss Lydia. 


“ How very unpleasant for us if we go to the town church. 
ery unp _ 
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It is “en man who carries round the plate who i is collecting the 
papers,” said Miss Dorcas. 

“Collects the alms, you mean, Dorcas, not carries round the 
plate,” said Miss Lydia. 

“No, I don’t. I mean what I said, and I shall hate that man 
for the future,” said Miss Dorcas. 

“ You would, indeed, if you knew what I have put your age 
down,” thought Amy. 

But where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise, and the Miss 
Keppels did not know of the trick their angelic-looking niece 
had played them. This was rather a drawback in Amy’s esti- 
mation ; she wanted to see Miss Dorcas dance with rage and 
Miss Lydia cry with vexation, so she made up her mind to con- 
fess it to Miss Sophia after the shrimping party was over. 

. Amy was looking forward with the greatest delight to this 
party, having quite made up her mind that Mr. Lockwood should 
propose to her that day. She saw her shaft about Joy’s devo- 
tion to the captain had wounded him sorely. His jealousy was 
aroused, a few more remarks of a similar nature would shake all 
his faith in Joy, and who knew better than Miss Amy Keppel 
that the heart is soonest caught in the rebound ? 

She saw him on the intervening Sunday at the town church, 
where she persuaded Miss Sophia to take her, pretending she had 
never seen a garrison service. Miss Sophia was not particular 
where she worshipped, so she complied with Amy’s request. 
She was Broad Church in her views. 

- Miss Dorcas was Low Church, and never entered the town 
church, because the surplice was worn in the pulpit. 

Miss Lydia was High Church, and never entered it because 
there were ladies in the choir, so Amy trusted to her Aunt 
Sophia, who was always the most willing to oblige her. 

Miss Sophia had taken a fancy to Mr. Lockwood, so she asked 
him to’ drive back with them and spend the evening, in the 
course of which Amy found an opportunity of saying she feared 
Joy would develop into a terrible flirt as she grew older. 

“It is such a pity; I am so grieved about it, for Joy is so 
pretty. She will break a great many hearts, I am afraid,” said Amy 
with a mournful expression, very becoming to her style of beauty. 

“She did not strike me as a flirt,” said Mr. Lockwood, beat- 
ing the high box fences they were passing with his cane. 
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“ But doesn’t that show how accomplished she is in the art?” 
said Amy gently, with a touch of sympathy infused into her 
voice, just sufficient to let Mr. Lockwood know she was aware 
he was a victim to Joy’s arts, and knowing it, felt for him. 

’ “You may be right,” said Mr. Lockwood. 

“Tam afraid I am in this matter. Frances’s letters are full of 
Joy’s devotion to this captain. I can’t think who he is, but I 
want to tell you something before Aunt Sophy calls us in. I 
have been very wicked, very wicked indeed, and I am going to 
confess my witeatiane to you, because I don’t want you to 
think too well of me.” 

“That would be impossible,” said Mr. Lockwood, with an 
admiring glance at his beautiful companion. 

“Wait till you know what I have been doing,” said Amy, and 
then, after giving him a humorous but exaggerated description 
of the terror the census taking had been to her aunts, she told 
him of the trick she had played them, laying such stress upon 
the contrition she had since felt, that Mr. Lockwood took a very 
lenient view of her conduct. 

“Don’t you really think it was very wicked of me?” 

“No, particularly as they don’t know it, so they won't feel 
mortified.” 

“That is the worst of it. I am longing to tell dear Aunt 
Sophy, but I am afraid it would make her unhappy, so I don’t, 
and yet it would be such a relief to my conscience. It is a 
dreadful thing to have a tender conscience. Really, I think I 
must make a resolution never to play a practical joke again. 
That trick Joy dragged me into at Oxburgh ought to be a warn- 
ing tome. I blame myself very much for that. I ought to have 
resisted all Joy’s entreaties, and firmly refused to have any 
thing to do with it.” 

Now it happened that Mr. Selsey had given Mr. keene 
quite a different version, the true version, in fact, of this story, 
and finding it impossible to reconcile the two, he very naturally 
arrived at the conclusion that Amy had been very much maligned. 

Accordingly, he began to pity her, and as he already admired 
her exceedingly, when pity became joined to admiration and 
pique to pity, there was very little wanting to make it all into 
love, or rather love’s counterfeit. 

“ The shrimping party will do it,” thought Miss Amy Keppel, 
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when Mr. Lockwood finally tore himself away, having kept the 
house up till the unwonted hour of eleven. 

“On the Sabbath, too,” said Miss Dorcas. 

“I don’t see that the day makes any difference,” said Miss Keppel. 

“ Particularly as this is Sunday ; yesterday was the Sabbath,’ 
said Miss Lydia, putting away some needlework. 

MissLydia always made a point of doing needlework on Sunday. 
She was under the very erroneous impression that it was a Catholic 
practice, and she was fond of coquetting with Catholicism. 

“T am afraid it was my fault, but I can’t help being just a 
little attractive to the other sex, can I, Aunt Sophy?” said Amy 
in her sweetest manner. 

“Go to bed, you too charming child, or I won’t forgive you,” 
said Miss Sophy. 

“Charming, indeed!” snorted Miss Dorcas as Amy skipped 
away. “Forward and low form, I call her.” 

“T never went so far as Amy goes, in my youth; we should 
not have thought it good style,” said Miss Lydia. 

“ Nonsense, girls; Amy is excellent style, and I won’t have a 
word said against her. It is easy to see Mr. Lockwood is be- 
coming desperately in love with her. I am quite surprised, for I 
didn’t observe anything the first day,” said Miss Keppel. 

“T observed that she made a dead set at him both the first 
day and to-day,” said Miss Dorcas. 

“ Dorcas, will you go to bed, please?” said Miss Keppel in her 
severest tone. 

“With pleasure. I should have gone an hour ago if it had 
not been for that flirtation on the sofa,” with which parting shaft 
Miss Dorcas retired. 

These good ladies had their little tiffs, which perhaps relieved 
the monotony of their lives, and Amy’s presence contributed to 
the multiplication of their differences, for while Miss Keppel 
spoilt her, Miss Dorcas disliked her intensely and Miss Lydia 
was jealous of her. 

The day of the shrimping party was warm and fine, so warm 
that Miss Dorcas’s wisdom in choosing a morning instead of an 
afternoon for the fishing was soon apparent. 

The plan was for the young people to meet at Miss Keppel’s 
house at ten precisely ; they were then to go by train to the next 
station to a place called Le Hocq, where there were lovely sands, 
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and, what was more to: the purpose, beautiful pink shrimps. Here 


the fishing was to be prosecuted till luncheon, which was to be 


eaten on the rocks, and in the afternoon a fire was to be lighted 
and the spoils of the shrimping nets cooked for tea, when some 
older people were to join them. 

. The shrimpers were an old colonel and his two a two 
boys of fifteen and seventeen, the sons of the clergyman of Miss 
Lydia’s church, and Amy, Mr. Lockwood and Miss Dorcas. 

“Now, Amy, mind, you must put on your very oldest clothes, 
for if you mean to catch any shrimps you must wade knee-deep,” 
said Miss Dorcas at breakfast. 

“TI am dressed ready, Aunt Dorcas; I have only my hat and 
gloves to put on,” said Amy, who was dressed in a clean white dress, 
very simply made, with some knots of pale blue ribbon about it. 

' “Dressed for a shrimping party? Why, you look as if you 
were going to a flower show or a wedding. You must put on an 
old ulster. I'll lend you one,” said Miss Dorcas. 

“Thank you. I am going as I am,” said Amy, in a tone 
which settled the matter completely. 

“Umph! Well, you won’t catch many shrimps,” said MissDorcas. 

“ Perhaps not, but if I land the fish I am angling for, you may 
catch all the shrimps,” thought Amy. 

By ten o'clock the other shrimpers had arrived, and they were 
on the way to the station, Amy insisting in carrying her net, 
because she said it was such a picturesque object. She certainly 
looked most picturesque in a large leghorn hat trimmed with 


‘forget-me-nots—not accidentally,we may be sure—her white dress, 


her blue ribbons, and her shrimping-net over her shoulder. 
The tide goes out nearly two miles at Le Hocq, and it had 
been ebbing for three hours when they got there. It was no use 


-beginning to fish till the half-tide, Miss Dorcas said, for the best 


shrimps were to be caught in certain pools among some rocks 
not accessible until the half-tide. 

“Now, before we begin, let me tell you, Mr. Lockwood, as you 
are a stranger, that the tide comes in very rapidly here. It won’t 
turn until one o’clock, but it will be quite safe where we are now 
up till two, when I propose to have luncheon ; so in case we get 


separated I warn you to turn back, if you go out as far as the 


tide does, before one o'clock, or you will have to run for your life.” 
“ Does it come in so very fast, then?” said Amy. 
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“ Yes, it does ; strangers rarely believe it ; but it is true, isn’t it; 
Colonel Brown?” said Miss Dorcas. 

“Thank you, Miss Dorcas, I will be very careful,” said Mr. 
Lockwood. ; 

“The hen know all about the tide as well as I do, so now let 
us begin. Polly and her father are off already,” said Miss Dorcas. 

The shrimping now began in real earnest with the old shrimpers, 
and Miss Dorcas and the rector’s two boys were soon far ahead 
of the others ; they followed the tide, leaving the pools for the 
others, for not one of the trio cared the least about getting ot 
Miss Dorcas the least of the three. - 

They waded knee-deep, pushing their nets along before atin, 
each time they brought them up catching some shrimps, but 
unless the fish were a good size they threw them in again, for 
the Jersey shrimp is really a small prawn, and the larger the * 
the better the prawn. 

Very often some young crabs, star-fish and jelly-fish were 
brought up in the net, but always two or three transparent 
bodies of the prawns were-jumping about among the spoils ; 
sometimes they were too quick for the fisher and jumped beak 
into the.sea. . 

The sun was very hot, and stooping over a shrimping-net is 
back-breaking work, but Miss Dorcas and her two companions 
cared nothing for sunstroke or back-ache so long as they caught 
the most and the biggest prawns, for they had challenged the 
colonel and his daughters to a match. 

“Those others won’t catch many. Amy is not dressed for 
shrimping,” said Miss Dorcas. 

“They seem too much occupied with each other,” said Willy 
Jimpson, looking back for a minute at Amy and Mr. Lockwood. 

They were standing by a pool, Amy holding up a large sun- 
shade, Mr. Lockwood holding a shrimping-net, for they had only 
one between them, over which their heads were bent so closely 
that at this distance they seemed to be touching. 

“T say, what a joke! I believe they are kissing,” cried Jack, the 
elder boy. 

“TI am sure they are,” said Willy. 

“Nonsense, boys. Don’t look, pray’; it is not proper if they are. 
Leave them alone, and fine sport they’ll have,” said Miss Dorcas 
sarcastically, thinking of the shrimps. 
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“They will, but they won’t catch many shrimps,” said Jack in 
an undertone to his brother, thinking of quite another kind of sport - 

Presently Jack looked round again. 

“IT say, Miss Dorcas, they have given shrimping up as a bad 
job ; they are sitting down under the shadow of those rocks now.” 

“ There let them sit,” said Miss Dorcas, and there they did’ sit 
as long as the boys were in sight of them, which was till the tide 
turned, when they worked their way back round the other side of 
these rocks, and so lost sight of the lovers, if lovers they were. — 

“ How jolly it looks,” said Jack Jimpson, as at Miss Dorcas’s 
bidding he reluctantly turned away from the deep blue sea, roll- 
ing far away till it melted in the cloudless blue sky, unbroken by 
anything save some gulls, who flapped their white wings as ay 
skimmed in waving circles over the sea. 

- “It does ; but, boys, if we don’t make straight for the shore, sl 
pretty quickly, we shall be surrounded by the tide,” said Miss 
Dorcas. 

She pointed to the sea, which was creeping treacherously round 
them, for the tide does not advance at one uniform pace; on the 
contrary, it creeps in eddies, which flow in on the right and left 
and then meet, so that if you are walking between these arms of 
the sea—the “cruel crawling” sea—you are embraced before you 
know where you are. As it was, Miss Dorcas was not a bit too 
soon ; she and the boys had to run, and in so doing Miss Dorcas 
slipped and fell into a pool, from which the boys fished her out, 
and with her wet skirts clinging to her and impeding her Progress, 
she had the greatest difficulty in racing the tide. 

When at last she reached the luncheon place, where Miss 
Keppel and Miss Lydia and the servants had arranged a most 


tempting cold luncheon, she was so hot and tired that she did not 
‘at first notice that Mr. Lockwood and Amy were not there, and 


the two boys were much too busy comparing their catch with the 
Browns’ to observe their absence. 

“Where are Amy and Mr. Lockwood ?” said Miss Keppel, 
suddenly pausing in carving a chicken. 

“Why, goodness me! where are they?” said Miss Dorcas. 

“We have not seen anything of them all the morning,” said 
Colonel Brown. 

“Nor have we. I thought they were with you, Dorcas,” said 
Miss Keppel. 
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“Not they ; the last time I saw anything of them they were by 
those rocks ; they are drowned if they have not moved before 
now,” said Miss Dorcas grimly, pointing to a group of rocks 
a mile from where they were sitting, now quite surrounded and 
partially covered by the tide. 

“ There is something there now ; it looks like a lady’s sunshade 
on the top of one of them,” said Jack Jimpson. 

“That is what it is, and those two fools are sitting under 
it, gazing at the sea,” began Miss Dorcas. 

“No, Miss Dorcas, not at the sea ; they know a trick worth two 
of that,” said Jack Jimpson 

“ And unconscious that they are in the greatest danger. I am 
afraid we must defer luncheon till we have rescued them,” said 
Miss Keppel. 

“It is all we shall ever do to save them,” said Colonel Brown, 
swallowing a tumblerful of claret before starting to the rescue. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
ON THE SAND. 


THE sun shone brilliantly as Mr. Lockwood and Amy started 
on their shrimping expedition, and the wet sands glistened like 
silver, and the pools, lined and fringed with dark green and purple 
sea-weeds, made purple patches on the vast expanse of wet sand, 
stretching away farther and farther as the blue sea ebbed lower 
and lower. 

“It is very hot. Don’t you think one net will be enough for 
us?” said Amy. 

“Plenty ; far more convenient than two,” said Mr. Lockwood, 
whose acquaintance with the art of shrimping was decidedly limited. 

For the purpose of shrimping as these two people conducted 
that operation, one net was certainly more convenient than two, 
but any one of the other six shrimpers would as soon have 
thought of shrimping without a net as of shooting without a gun. 

Mr. Lockwood’s and Amy’s method, however, was peculiar to 
themselves: he carried the net till they came to a pool; then he 
swept the pool lightly with it, and brought it back to Amy ; then 
they bent over it till their heads touched, and examined its contents. 

“Oh! what a lovely little piece of sea-weed. I must keep 
that,” Amy would exclaim. 

Then the sea-weed got entangled with other sea-weed, and 
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then his fingers got entangled with her fingers, and took longer 
to extricate than the sea-weed. 

“Oh! there is a shrimp. Look! a lovely transparent thing, 
like the spirit more than the body of a fish. Let me catch it,” 
and Amy’s little hand would close over the shrimp. 

“Oh, it is all prickly! I can’t hold it! Quick, quick! put 
your hand over mine, or we shall lose it.” And then his hand 
closed over hers tightly enough to secure a dozen shrimps, and 
there it remained, till at last Amy suggested the shrimp should 
be put into the basket. 

Then Amy’s hand went into the net again, and a baby crab 
pinched one of her pink fingers, whereupon Mr. Lockwood 
punished the crab by killing it, and would have rewarded the 
finger by kissing it, but he was not allowed. 

Amy Keppel knew better than that. 

“You must not be naughty, or I shall have to go back to 
Aunt Sophy,” and she held a warning finger up at him, and 
looked so charmingly beautiful that he longed to seize her and 
kiss not the finger but her lovely face. 

“Nonsense. You are not going back to those dear old ladies 
till luncheon. We are going to be happy for once in our lives 
and have this morning all to ourselves. I have been looking 
forward to it for days,” said he. 

“ So have I,” sighed she. 

“If I could only be sure that was true,” said he. 

“It is; but if I could only be sure there was another shrimp 
‘in that net,” said she. 

“What then ?” said he. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I should de sure, I suppose,” said she. 

“I should be supremely happy,” said he. 

“ Well, there is; look, it is jumping about there. Oh! itis a 
beauty. Do catch it,” said she. 

“That is what I want to do,” said he, but apparently he was 
not alluding to the shrimp, for he emptied the net into the pool. 

“Oh, you tiresome man. Why have you done that?” 

“Why, we shall have to keep dragging this net in and out of 
the water all the morning, if we are going to catch any shrimps. 
That is the game,” said he, pulling the net out again. 

“It is very hard work, and very hot,” said Amy. 
“Very. Let us catch one more shrimp to put with the one 
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we have caught, and then give it up. It is not good even far 
shrimps to be alone,” said he. 

So then there was more entangling of fingers and sea-weed, 
and pinching and pricking of fingers, and killing of baby crabs, 
and catching. of transparent shrimps, and then, as far as these 
two were concerned,.the shrimping came to an end; and they 
came to some red granite rocks, and turning their backs to the 
sea, sat down under the shadow of one and took off their hats. > 

“Have you heard from Oxburgh again?” said he, a faint 
hope lingering in his breast that after all Joy might be true to him. 

“No. I fear Joy is too much taken up with this captain to 
write,” said Amy. 

“Who is he? and what is he in?” 

“T don’t know. In the Guards, I think,” she said. “He is 
a watch-dog of some kind, so the Guards will do,” she thought. 

‘ And I’m only a poor sub in the Line,” thought he. 

“ Joy is not likely to goin for anything but cavalry,” said she, 
following his thoughts. 

“There are plenty of parvenus in the cavalry a 
said he. 

-“Of course ; but dear Joy is such a child; she does not know 
that it is the man and not the regiment that matters. Now, if 
I loved a man, I would marry him if he were only a private. 
Of course I mean a gentleman who for some reason had had to 
enlist as a private. ome love is everything, and riches tad 
rank nothing in comparison.” 

“You are quite right ; but supposing the love is not returned ?” 
said he, thinking of Joy. . 

“But supposing it is?” whispered she, moving the least ‘bit 
nearer to him, thinking of herself. 

Something in her voice made him look earnestly at the beauti- 
ful face so close to his, more beautiful now than he had ever seen 
it, for the delicate cheeks were tinted with a brilliant pink, the 
pale blue eyes had a dangerous light in them as they met his; 
and then the blue-veined lids drooped, and the faultless profile 
was turned. to him, and Amy heaved a deep sigh, and a tear 
trembled on the long lashes, and the sweet lips quivered, and as 
the Methodists say, “it was borne in upon” Jack Lockwood that 
this beautiful girl was in love with him. 

“Amy! Is it possible that you can care for me—you ‘so 
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beautiful, so accomplished, so good—for a poor sub like me, with 
scarcely a penny besides my pay and my adjutancy to bless 
myself with? Tell me, is such a thing possible ?” 

“It is not what you have, but what you are,” whispered Amy. 

“And what am I? A poor adjutant, neither very handsome, 
nor very clever, nor anything else, except, if it is true, the luckiest 
fellow in the world.” 

“You are all the world to me,” said Amy, creeping closer to him. 

And we need not inquire what followed. Rings and vows 
were exchanged in the usual manner, and before the morning 
was over they had made up their minds to be married early in 
the coming autumn. 

How he had drifted into this, Jack Lockwood could hardly 
have told; in his heart of hearts he still loved Joy, but he 
believed she was false to him, and piqued by her supposed in- 
fidelity, he had suffered himself to be captivated by Amy’s beauty 
and brilliancy, and before he knew where he was, he was in 
her toils. 

As for Amy, she was in love with no one but herself. She 
never did, and probably never would, love any one in the real 
sense of the word. Perhaps she came nearer to loving Felix 
Oxburgh than any other person. But she wanted to be married 
before Frances or Joy, and just at the present time she knew no 
one else she cared to marry, though she had many admirers. 

Jack Lockwood was handsome, well-born, well-bred, and though 
not rich, she knew he expected to come into some money on the 
death of an uncle; and, above all, he had dared to be in love 
with little Joy. She was out of temper with all the Oxburghs, 
with Felix for having lost his love for her, with Frances for having 
secured Mr. Selsey, with Joy for daring to have captivated Mr. 
Lockwood. So she determined to have her revenge. 

. And there on the glistening silver sand, with the sea creeping 
nearer and nearer, unseen and unheeded by them, these two 
built their house. 

What wonder, if built on so slippery a foundation, when the 
storm comes and the winds blow, and the rain beats on it, as 
storm and wind and rain must come to every life, that great is 
the fall thereof ? 

Meanwhile the foundations of this house were in imminent 
danger of being swept away before ever it was built, for regard- 
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less of time and tide these two young people sat billing and coo- 
ing till close upon two o'clock, when the noise of the sea caused 
Mr. Lockwood to look round, and he found they were completely 
surrounded by it. 

_ The patch of sand on which they were sitting was so inclosed 
as to be a tiny island among the group of rocks, but the rocks 
themselves were now quite cut off from the shore. 

“Can you swim ?” said Jack. 

“No, why?” 

“ Because we are surrounded by the tide.” 

“ Nonsense, it can’t have come back so soon as this,” said Amy, 
jumping up in alarm. 

“It has, though. Do you know it is two o’clock?” said Jack. 

“Is it really? Well, the only thing I can think of is to climb 
up to the top of these rocks, and sit there till the tide goes down 
again, or till some one fetches us off.” 

“ Are they never covered at high water? It is a spring tide, I 
believe.” 

“No, I don’t think they ever are ; besides, the aunts are sure to 
miss us, and send some one with a boat. I don’t feel the least 
alarmed, do you ?” 

“Not for myself, because I could easily swim ashore ; if you 
like I’ll do so now, and fetch a boat for you.” 

“No, I won’t be left here alone. See, the tide can’t reach us 
here, we shall be quite safe ; but we shall be dreadfully hungry 
if we have to wait till the tide turns,” said Amy. 

“And I can just distinguish them all at luncheon. They aremuch 
too occupied with their knives and forks to hear me if I shouted till 
I was hoarse, so let us turn our backs on them and watch the 
sea ; we can soon calculate if the tide is likely to reach us.” 

It was just as they had seated themselves in this way that the 
party on the beach first. missed and then recognized them, and 
Colonel Brown and the Jimpson boys started off to get a boat. 

“Two fools! it would serve them well right to leave them 
there,” said Willy Jimpson. 

“TI wish we could have had some grub before we were sent to 
the rescue,” said Jack. 

“They would have been swept off if we had delayed any 
longer ; the sea washes quite over those rocks, though it does not 
cover them,” said the colonel, who knew the coast well. 
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“Does it? We must look sharp, then,” said Jack, so they 
hurried on to the nearest boat, which was about a mile off them. 

They had a scorching walk, for the sun poured down, and 
there was scarcely any breeze to temper its strength, and the 
shrimpers were hot and tired when they set out. However, they 
plodded on till they reached some boats lying on the beach; 
but there was not a man to be seen, so they had to push one across 
the sand for a good hundred yards before they could launch it. 

“If this young lady were my daughter, she would remember 
this occasion,” said the colonel, as he wiped his bald head. 

“{ wish she were my sister, I’d teach her to spoon in the middle 
of the sea,” said Jack, as he and his brother took an oar each, and 
pulled towards the couple on the rock. 

“ They are getting alarmed, they are standing up and waving 
her sunshade,” said the colonel. 

“Locked in each other’s arms, I suppose,” said Willy. 

“TI wish they were locked in the gaol,” said Jack. 

“Or a lunatic asylum,” said Willy. 

“ By Jove! we shall only just do it. Pull away, boys; or stay, 
Jack, come and steer, and I’ll take an oar ; I would rather do some- 
thing than sit here and see two of my fellow-creatures washed into 
the sea and drowned,” said the colonel, as he took Jack’s place. 

“ Perhaps they can swim ; he is sure to be able to,” said Jack, 
“T’'ll shout to them soon. I don’t think they see us, they are 
looking towards the shore. He has taken hold of her now, and 
they are clinging together. I hope they are not going to be 
such donkeys as to jump in.” 

“Why don’t they lie down and hold on? Is the sea very high, 
Jack ?” said the colonel. 

“ The spray reaches them, sir, every time the waves break now 
Hurrah! they see us; they are waving and cheering. I hope we 
shall save them, they are an awfully good-looking couple.” 

“T never saw such a pretty girl before,” said Willy. 

“T have never seen a prettier, and I have seen a good many,” 
said the colonel. 

“ You are all right ; keép where you are,” shouted Jack to the 
luckless pair, who, locked in each other's arms, stood eagerly watch- 
ing the boat, the spray dashing over them as each wave broke. 

“ How we are to get her in if she can’t swim, I don’t know,” 
said the colonel. 
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- “Jack and I can swim like ducks; if you'll manage the boat, 
we'll jump in and help,” said Willy. ‘ 

The boat was close to the rocks now, but it was not easy to get 
close to the lovers. Jack steered as near as he could, and then 
he pulled off his jacket and boots, while Willy did the same, and 
the colonel shouted to Mr. Lockwood to ask if he could swim. 

“Yes, well; but Miss Keppel can’t, and she is in a fainting 
condition,” dunes Lockwood. 

- “ All the better,” said Jack, as he oe in followed by Willy. 

A few strokes brought them to the rock, but it was very 
dangerous work, for the tide was very strong, and they had to be 
very careful lest they should be dashed against the rocks. 

Jack got to the rock first, and clinging on with his hands he 
directed Amy what to do. 

“ Sit down, Miss Keppel, please ; never mind getting wet ; you 
shan’t come to any harm, I promise you, if you will only doas we 
tell you exactly.” 

Amy was too much terrified to refuse; she sat down on the 
rock with her feet in the sea, while Jack Jimpson put one of his 
arms around her, and Jack Lockwood pulled off his coat and boots, 
and Willy sat down on the other side of Amy to rest for a minute. 

“Now, Jack, stand up and put Miss Keppel’s arms round our 
necks, and we will make for the boat ; you follow as close as you 
can, in case of accidents,” said Willy, as he and Jack Lockwood, . 
the latter with an arm round Amy’s waist, and one of hers round 
each of their necks, plunged in. 

“If we were only in deep water we should be all right,” thought 
Jack Lockwood, as with one hand he supported the fainting 
Amy, and with the other fought with the waves, while Willy on 
the other side did the same. 

The first few strokes till they were clear of the rocks were the 
worst ; for half a minute the colonel thought they would never 
do it, as he watched and cheered them. When once they were 
free of the rocks a stroke or two brought them puffing and 
panting to the boat, where they deposited Amy, now unconscious, 
and then Lockwood and the boys clambered in. 

. Colonel Brown was not unused to fainting fits, and at once 
proceeded to treat Amy as he treated his own daughters, that is 
to say, he cut her waistband and stay-lace, under which treat- 
ment she soon revived ; but on reaching the shore she begged to 
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be carried to Miss Keppel’s carriage, which had been sent for, 
and driven straight to the Cottage, whither Miss Keppel and Jack 
Lockwood, who was barefooted and coatless, accompanied her. 

For once in her life Amy Keppel was in a state of déshabille, 
and she did not choose to be seen in it ; moreover, she was really 
very much upset, not so much from the physical shock as from 
the mental strain she had experienced on the rock. There she 
had been in a state of moral d¢shadille, on finding herself face to 
face with death. It seemed to her like a judgment on her for 
her perfidious conduct, and as she stood clasped in Jack’s arms, 
the seething waves relentlessly advancing nearer and nearer, 
while no hope of rescue was visible, and the party on the beach 
seemed callous of their sufferings, there also stood invisible to 
mortal eyes two great beautiful angels. 

One held an upraised sword in his hand, with which he 
threatened her sternly yet sorrowfully; the other held in one 
hand a cross on which was written one word, “repent,” and in the 
other a beautiful crown, and this angel pleaded so lovingly with 
and for the girl that at last the other angel sheathed his sword 
and waited to see the result. 

Finally both angels flew away, the one with his sword sheathed 
but with terrible anger on his face, the other with veiled face and 
weeping bitterly. 

Amy did not see the angels, but she saw on the one hand a 
terrible death threatening her, and on the other she heard an 
inward voice urging her to confess her treachery to the man 
on whose breast she was lying, and not to go into eternity with 
her soul steeped in falsehood. 

Terrified into the lowest form of repentance, technically known 
as attrition, which means sorrow for sin from fear of the conse- 
quences, she whispered as she clung to Mr. Lockwood : 

“Oh! Jack! Jack! I am afraid to die, I am so wicked.” 

' And Jack Lockwood thought of his mother and of something 
he had learnt from her lips, and he answered : 

“God is our Father, He will forgive.” 

“Not unless we confess our sins. Oh! Jack, darling Jack is 
there no hope?” 

Had Jack answered, “ No,” Amy would have told him Joy still 
loved him, and that she had deceived him cruelly, butas he scanned 


the waters, he caught sight of the boat coming to their rescue. 
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“Hurrah! We are saved! Here is a boat putting out to us,” 
he said. 

And as the boat came nearer and nearer, Amy’s repentance 
ebbed further and further away; as hoped revived, penitence 
died ; as rescue appeared, attrition vanished ; with bodily gain 
came spiritual loss; with temporal safety came the danger of 
eternal misery. 

And the day of grace passed away, and Amy’s confession was 
not made; but no one goes through a crisis of that kind without 
coming out better or worse, nor without physical exhaustion, and 
it was not merely for the sake of being with Jack that Amy 
begged to be allowed to stay at home the rest of the day. 

Some explanation had to be given for their apparent careless- 
ness, and when Miss Keppel heard they were engaged, every 
spark of anger which she might have felt vanished, and she was 
full of sympathy and congratulations. 

Amy had her own reasons for not desiring a long engagement, 
as well as for remaining in Jersey till within a fortnight of her 
wedding, when she returned to England, where her first action 
was to write to Oxburgh and announce her engagement and 
invite “dear Frances and darling Joy” to be her bridesmaids. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“THE CAPTAIN” CAUSES A SENSATION. 


“Cleveland Vicarage, Glos., Aug. 31st. 
“ MY DEAREST FRANCES, 

“You will probably not be surprised to hear I am going 
to be married on the 12th of next month; but when I tell you 
who the happy man is, I fancy you will rather open your eyes. 
It is Jack Lockwood. Of course it is not a good match for either 
of us, but then we are both desperately in love with each other ; 
it was love at first sight with him, I believe, and love is every- 
thing, after all. Of course both you and darling Joy will be 
bridesmaids ; the dresses are salmon-coloured surahs with big 
hats and chrysanthemums. We can put you all up from the 11th 
for as long as you like. 


“With much love, 
“‘Ever your affectionate cousin, 
“AMY KEPPEL. 


“P.S.—It was done in Jersey under most romantic circumstances,” 
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This letter reached Frances at breakfast on the first of 
September. The squire had a shooting party that day and was 
in a bustle, so Frances did not say anything to him about it, nor 
did she mention it to Joy. 

As soon as breakfast was over and the squire off with his 
keepers and dogs, Frances went up to her mother’s room and 
silently gave her Amy’s letter. 

“My poor little Joy! How shall we break it to her?” was 
Mrs. Oxburgh’s comment. 

“TI don’t know. Poor Joy, it is very hard for her and bad for 
her too. I can’t understand it, for I am syre when Mr. Lockwood 
was here, it was Joy he loved, and he did not care a pin for 
Amy,” said Frances. 

“Tt is inexplicable. Joy is a much better match for him im 
every way. Amy has not a penny, and I always thought would 
marry for money,” said Mrs. Oxburgh, 

“So did I, and though she pretends to be in love, I don’t im 
the least believe she is ; Felix is the only man she ever cared about.” ' 

“Frances, do you know where my dog-whip is?” interrupted 
Joy, coming into the room, followed by The Captain, who looked 
very crestfallen, with his tail down. 

Joy looked as fresh and fair as the roses she wore in her dress 
this morning, on which she was destined to meet the bitterest. 
trial life had in store for her. 

“This wicked Captain has torn one of my hats to shreds, so E 
am going to punish him. Yes, sir, you may well look ashamed ;; 
I will teach you to spoil my hats, you naughty dog!” continued. 
Joy. 

The Captain whined piteously, and rolling over on his back at 
Joy’s feet made abject apologies for his misconduct. 

“No, dear,” answered Frances, “I have not seen it. Here is a 
letter from Amy, Joy ; will you read it ?” and handing her sister 
Amy’s letter, Frances left the room, not caring to witness Joy’s 
humiliation. 

Mrs. Oxburgh watched her child narrowly as she read ; she saw 
her turn deadly pale at first and sink limply on to the nearest 
chair, as if all the life was taken out of her. 

All the fresh, young, happy, careless life was. Then Joy 
read on and came to the invitation to be a bridesmaid, and 


then the young hot angry blood rushed into her cheeks, and 
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with her graceful head thrown proudly up, Joy rushed from the 
room, followed by The Captain, who, with the instinct of his kind, 
divined that his whipping was postponed indefinitely, for some 
occult reason. 

Down the wide old oak staircase rushed Joy, but not a stair 
was she conscious of touching ; air was what she wanted, the 
pure, sweet country air; she wanted to breathe freely, for she 
felt as if she were ‘iutiing with anger, disgust and grief. 

Out into the garden she sped, followed by the terrier, and 
like some hunted creature she ran to a summer-house at the 
end of the tennis lawn. Here she threw herself on the ground 
in a passion of tears, like a naughty child, and Joy was little 
more than a child. 

Stifled screams, loud sobs and deep sighs did Joy give forth as 
she writhed in agony on the ground, beating the floor with her 
little clenched fists, while The Captain sat by her side, and lifting 
up his voice howled in sympathy with a grief quite beyond his 
powers of comprehension. 

At last the sobs grew articulate and Joy murmured aloud : 

“Oh! LIlove him! I love him and I know he loves me, and 
as for that wretch, that odious little traitor, I should like to kill 
her, I should.” 

“Miss Joy, my little lady, is madam any worse?” said a voice 
at the door of the summer-house. 

Joy sprang to her feet in an instant, ashamed to think any one 
had witnessed her passion, and saw Perriam standing with his 
hat in his hand, looking very feeble, for it was the first time he 
had walked so far since his illness. 

“Oh! Perriam! ‘You ought not to have walked so far. Sit 
down and rest,” said Joy, smoothing her pretty ruffled hair, her. 
bosom still heaving with sobs, as she wiped the tears from her 
eyes. “Sit down directly, Perriam, or I’ll run away,” continued 
Joy, as Perriam hesitated. 

Perriam obeyed. 

“Miss Joy, you spoil me, as my missus says, but I am not fit 
for much yet. I have been round the houses, and I cut the 
flowers for you and madam myself this morning.” 

“Then I'll do them. And, Perriam, listen’ to me, please.’. I 
am going to be a bridesmaid on the 12th,-: me I want a bouquet: 
of chrysanthemums.” 
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“Tt is full early, Miss Joy, for chrysanthemums, but I’ll see 
what I can do. Begging your pardon, though, but does not the 
bridegroom give the bridesmaids’ bouquets ?” 

“Yes, but I mean to have mine from our houses. Who do you 
think the bride is, Perriam ?” 

“T don’t know, Miss Joy.” 

“Miss Keppel. She is going to be married to Mr. Lockwood,” 
said Joy, schooling herself to publishing this news. 

And Perriam understood the scene he had just witnessed. 

“Well, Miss Joy, Miss Keppel is a beautiful lady, there is no 
denying it, but she is like some of my lilies, poisonous to live 
with, and I am sorry for Mr. Lockwood. I thought he would 
have done better than that, when he was here, that I did.” 

“ Now, don’t do too much to-day, Perriam, or you'll be having 
a relapse,” said Joy, as, picking up The Captain, whose mis- 
demeanour she had quite forgotten, in the greater iniquity of 
his superiors, she went back to the house. 

Joy bore her disappointment bravely after that first outburst ; 
she over-ruled Frances’ first indignant refusal to be bridesmaid, 
and she insisted on cordial letters being written to Amy, saying 
she could bear a good deal, but she could not bear to let Amy 
think she was sufferering one jot from disappointed love. 

She did suffer terribly ; but it was only at night, when she was 
safe in her own room, that she gave way to her grief, and in the 
morning, though Frances and her mother knew by her heavy 
eyes that she had been awake half the night, or had cried herself 
to sleep, as sometimes happened, she appeared to be in her usual 
spirits. 

Fortunately, there was plenty to do, for Frances’ wedding was 
the week after Amy’s, and it was to be a grand affair, so Joy’s 
time was fully occupied and she could not brood over her grief, 
and, luckily, there was only ten days between the news of the 
engagement and the wedding itself. 

Joy was so excited the day they reached Amy’s home, that 
Frances confided to Felix her fear that she would break down 
before the wedding was over. Felix met them in London, but 
Mr. Selsey, who was asked to perform the ceremony, utterly 
refused to have anything to do with it, or even to be present 
at it. z 
“You know, Jack, he is one of my rejected lovers, so perhaps 
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it would be too much for him,” said Amy to Mr. Lockwood, in 
explanation of Mr. Selsey’s conduct. 

The Oxburghs reached the Vicarage just in time to dress for 
dinner, so they did not see Jack Lockwood, who was sleeping in 
the village, on their arrival. 

Joy had insisted on taking The Captain with her, and Amy 
almost fainted when she saw him in her cousin’s arms; it was a 
contingency she had not calculated upon, and a move that might 
be fraught with the most disastrous consequences to her game. 

“What made you bring that dog, Joy?” she said when she 
could recover her voice. 

“The Captain? Why, I am devoted to him. I never go any- 
where except to church without him ; do I, my boy?” said Joy. 

“Well, you had better send him round to the stables, and lock 
him up till after the wedding,” said Amy pettishly. _ 

“ The stables! The Captain sleeps on his mistress’s bed ; if he 
is sent to the stables, I shall go too,” said Joy. . 

“My dear, the dog is not the least in the way; keep him 
where you like,” said Mr. Keppel, Amy’s father, as he introduced 
Miss Keppel, from Jersey, to the squire. 

“The girls” had not been invited to the wedding, only Aunt 
Sophy, who had returned with Amy. 

“I wish I could poison the brute,” thought Amy, who was in 
an abject state of terror lest her perfidy should be divulged 
through the unwelcome presence of The Captain. 

She went into the room Frances and Joy shared, before dinner, 
to beg that he might be left there during dinner, or he would be 
running under the servants’ feet as they waited at table, and Joy 
consented to this. 

“Amy is very fussy about The Captain ; I don’t understand it,” 
said Joy, when Amy was gone. 

“Nor do I. I should send for him at dessert, Joy; he will be 
tearing some of our finery to pieces if he is left here,” said 
Frances. 

“TI shall; now let us go. Shall I do, Frances? How do I 
look?” said Joy, who was dressed in a cream-coloured satin, 
with pale blush roses in her hair and on her dress. 

“You look lovely, Joy; I never saw you look so well!” said 
Frances, proudly, as she kissed her sister. 

“TI want to look my very best. Now promise you won't be 
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very stiff to Mr. Lockwood, Frances,” said Joy, whose eyes were 
sparkling with excitement. 

“T’ll try not to be,” said Frances, but, to their amazement, it 
was Mr. Lockwood who was stiff, particularly to Joy, whom he 
took into dinner. 

It was only a small family party of ten, Mr. Selsey’s place 
being filled up by the best man, a Major Graham, who took 
Frances in to dinner. 

Amy, whom her father insisted on taking in, was opposite Joy 
and Mr. Lockwood, and while trying to talk to Felix, who was 
by her side, she sat on thorns straining every nerve to hear what 
they were talking about. If the dog were mentioned she did not 
know what might not happen, perhaps there would be no wedding 
after all. 

What a fool she had been to invite Joy to it! And Joy sat 
there looking lovely, positively lovely—Amy thought with en- 
vious anger—trying to keep up a conversation with Mr. Lockwood. 

Presently they talked about Jersey, and Amy heard Joy ask 
Mr. Lockwood if he was surprised to meet her cousin there! 

“Very much surprised,” he answered coldly. 

“We were amazed; she never said a word to us about it, and 
she crossed a few days after she left us,” said Joy, who had come 
determined to make out as much as possible about the way in 
which this marriage had been arranged. 

She was satisfied now that Mr. Lockwood was innocent of 
having induced Amy to go to Jersey, and that, as far as he was 
concerned, their meeting was accidental. 

Mr. Lockwood now began to make some inquiries ; he wished 
to discover who his rival was. 

“Have you had many visitors at the Hall since I was there?” 
he asked. Amy heard and trembled to think what Joy’s answer 
would be. Happily, for Amy’s sake, it was vague. 

“No, very few indeed; we have been so busy preparing for 
Frances’ wedding, we have not had time for staying company.” 

“She does not choose to mention this captain,” thought Jack, 
so he ate the next course in dignified silence. 

“You have not seen my dog yet; he is new since you were 
with us. He is a fox-terrier ; I will send for him as soon as the 
dessert is brought round,” said Joy. 

‘IT must faint before he comes,” thought Amy as she answered 
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vaguely some question Felix asked her, and turned so pale that a 
counterfeit faint would not be difficult to manage. 

“Have you brought him here?” said Jack carelessly. 

“Of course. I never go anywhere without The Captain ; Iam 
devoted to him,” said Joy innocently. 

In an instant it flashed upon Jack or that Amy had 
deceived him cruelly; Joy had unconsciously used the very 
words Amy had used when she maligned her cousin so cruelly. 
He felt instinctively it was a cruel lie he had been told, and that 
he had been fool enough to believe; and now that he had 
discovered the truth he could scarcely believe it, he was not sure 
that he wished to believe it. 

If Joy were true to him, he had been most unpardonably false 


to her ; if Joy were true, Amy, the woman he had chosen to be. 


his life-long companion, was false. 

Before he could reply there was a commotion on the other 
side of the table, caused by the bride-elect fainting. Felix 
carried her out of the room and her mother followed, Mr. Keppel 
begging the rest of the company to keep their seats. 

“Poor child, she has been doing too much,” said Mr. Keppel 
compassionately to Jack, whose own sudden change of colour 
and expression of blank amazement his future father-in-law 
interpreted as anxiety about his bride. 


As it happened Jack was not thinking of Amy at all, except 


to feel sure of the cause of her fainting fit, which was a genuine 
one caused by Joy’s speech; as soon as he could recover 
sufficiently to speak he turned to Joy and said in a low tone of 
suppressed excitement : 

“T must speak to you alone directly dinner is over; be on the 
verandah. Don’t refuse; I have something of vital importance 
to say to you.” 

Joy glanced up at the handsome face close to hers, and saw it 
was no trifling matter he wished to speak to her about. He was 
very pale, his lips twitched nervously, his blue eyes looked into hers 
with a mournful intensity which seemed to pierce her inmost soul. 

Joy dared not refuse him. 

She, too, began to tremble with excitement, and to: wonder if 
this were a dream or a reality ; that there had been some terrible 
mistake she felt sure, and her anxiety to know what he had to 
say to her was intense. 
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It was a slight relief to both of them when The Captain was 

brought down, and they could pretend to hold an animated. con- 
versation about him, in which Felix and Mr. Keppel joined. 
_ Mrs. Keppel was not absent more than a few minutes; she 
returned to the dinner table almost immediately to say Amy was 
gone to her own room, and would not come down any more that 
evening. 

Soon after this the ladies left the table, and as Joy rose to go 
Mr. Lockwood whispered : 

“T will come in ten minutes; wait for me on the verandah!” 

Joy murmured assent and disappeared with The Captain. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE BRIDEGROOM TARRIES. 


Joy had no difficulty in keeping her appointment with Jack 
Lockwood after dinner, for Miss Keppel went up to her pet 
Amy, and Mrs. Keppel carried Frances off to see her daughter’s 
trousseau, saying the rector and the squire were sure to sit for at 
least an hour over their wine, as they very. seldom met, and 
enjoyed a chat above all things. 

The verandah ran in front of the dining-room and drawing- 
room windows, all of which were open, as the evening was sultry ; 
the blinds, however, were down so no one could be seen, and 
Jack Lockwood waited till Felix and his best man were deep in 
conversation about the London poor, and the squire and Mr. 
Keppel engrossed in reminiscences of their youth, and then 
strolled out, under pretence of having a cigar. 

Joy was sitting in a low chair at the other end of the verandah, 
a light shawl thrown over her bare neck and arms. 

Jack hurried towards her and, drawing a chair close to hers, 
sat down facing her; he leant forward with his chin propped up 
by one hand and his elbow on his knee, and the other hand 
resting on the arm of Joy’s chair. 

Joy looked most .bewitching, her cheeks were pink with 
excitement, her long lashes veiled her down-cast eyes as she toyed 
nervously with the fringe of her shawl. 

The night was hot and calm and still, sheet lightning played 
constantly in the sky, the air was sultry and laden with the scent 
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of tobacco plants and jessamine, the atmosphere was oppressive, 
and a storm seemed brewing. 

“Joy,” said Mr. Lockwood, “who is my rival? I must 
know.” 

“What do you mean?” said Joy haughtily, throwing her head 
up in the air as she looked him full in the face. | 

The despair on his face, however, was so visible that she added 
in a milder tone: 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“Has there been any captain staying with you since I 
left ?” 

“ Any captain? No, no gentlemen at all,” said Joy amazed. 

“TI was told there was some captain in the Guards at Ox- 
burgh, and that you were devoted to him and spent all your 
time with him. Frances wrote it to Amy and she told me in 
Jersey.” 

“ And you believed it?” said Joy with ineffable scorn in her 
voice. 

For answer Jack rose and paced up and down the verandah, 
biting his lips and clenching his fists, till the fierceness of his 
anger was passed, and then he came back, and sitting down 
again, he seized Joy’s hand and said: 

“Joy! I have been an utter fool. I have been cruelly 
deceived. I was jealous. I believed you were false to me, and 
in my pride and folly I was false to you. Oh! Joy! My lost 
love! Forgive me,” and as he kissed Joy’s hands one after the 
other again and again, his hot tears fell on them. 

“T see it all now,” said Joy gently, as she drew her hands 
away and rose to her feet. 

He rose too and seized one of her hands in his again. 

“Frances meant ‘The Captain,’ my dog, and Amy knew it,” 
she added bitterly. 

“Would to God I were dead,” he exclaimed passionately, as 
leaning on the palisade of the verandah he buried his face in his 
hands and strong sobs shook him. 

“ Don’t, I can’t bear it.. I could bear your unfaithfulness as I 
thought better than this,” said Joy as she laid one little hand on 
his arm. 

“What can I do?” he cried, rising and turning his pale dis- 
figured face to Joy. 
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“Nothing. I must forgive, and you must forget me if you 
have not done so already,” said Joy. 

“ Joy, you will drive me mad if you doubt me; whatever I do 
I shall never love any one as I love you.” 

Joy went close to, him and putting her hands in his she said with 

a wisdom beyond her years, which her woman’s wit prompted: 

“ Jack! I don’t doubt it, but we must never speak or think of 
it again. Our lives are spoilt, but we must make the best of 
them ; it is too late now to undo the past.” 

“ No, no, Joy, not too late,” he interrupted passionately, but the 
next moment, as Joy sorrowfully shook her head, he drooped his 
head on his breast and added: 

“Yes, you are right ; it is too late ; I can’t refuse to marry her at 
the last moment ; I should be kicked out of the mess room as a 
scoundrel if I did. Noblesse oblige.” 

“Joy! Joy! where are you? Amy is asking for you,” said 
Frances from the drawing-room. 

“ Good-bye,” whispered Joy, and for the first and last time their 
lips met, before she entered the drawing-room. 

“ Aren’t you cold and dull out there all alone in the dark, 
Joy?” said Mrs. Keppel, as Joy came in, pretending that the light 
and not her tears were blinding her eyes. 

“No, Aunt May, it is sosultry ; I think we shall have a storm,” 
said Joy, who had certainly not found it either dull or cold on the 
verandah. 

“ Amy wants you, Joy,” said Frances. 

“TI will go, I want to see her,” said Joy calmly, and she went 
up to Amy’s room, taking The Captain with her. 

The bride-elect had recovered from her fainting fit, and was 
sitting in a lounge-chair wrapped in a pale pink tea-gown, which 
suited her admirably, for she was still rather pale. 

On the sofa lay her wedding-dress, with her veil and wreath of 
orange-blossom ; an open trunk stood packed ready to go with 
her ; on her lap lay a heap of letters tied up in small bundles, 
which she was reading and tearing up ; a waste-paper basket half- 
full of torn scraps stoad by her side. 

“What are you doing ?” said Joy, when she had inquired how 
her cousin was. 

“Tearing up letters ; there are some here I should not care for 
Jack to see, he is frightfully jealous,” said Amy calmly. 
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“Indeed!” said Joy haughtily, making The Captain yap as 
she pulled his ear, inwardly wishing she could do the same to the 
little pink shell-like ears of her cousin. 

“What did you bring that brute here for ? Send him away, 
please ; I can’t stand his bark; my nerves are unstrung,” said 
Amy pettishly. 

“You ought to like him,” said Joy, as she einai The Captain 
out of the room. 

“We don’t always do the things we ought to do; though I 
can’t see any duty in this case,” said Amy, reading an old love- 
letter from a rejected suitor. 

“Can’t you? Why, if it had not been for The Captain and my 
devotion to him, you would not be Mrs. Lockwood to-morrow,” 
said Joy bitterly. 

“Don’t talk such rubbish, Joy. That dog has quite turned 
your brain,” said Amy, but her colour deepened, and her hands 
trembled so she could scarcely hold the letter they contained. 

“No, he has been the instrument in your hands of turning my 
lover from me, that is all. It is no use denying it, Amy ; .Mr. 
Lockwood has told me of your treachery. I know all about it. 
You have deceived him and calumniated me, and it is because I 
want to forgive you that I have come to tell you I know it ; but 
for his sake, his sake, mind, not yours, I will not publish your 
wicked conduct.” ; 

Amy had been turning red and pale during this speech ; the 
letters on her lap fell to the ground, and she racked her brains 
for some defence ; while at the same time she longed to know what 
course Mr. Lockwood would take now he knew of her perfidy. 

“But, Joy, how was I to know the captain was a dog, or that 
you were devoted toa dog instead of to a man? It was quite in 
good faith that I told Jack what Frances told me ; and if he chose 
to fall in love with me afterwards, why, it may prove to have been 
my misfortune, but it certainly is not my fault. He is not the 
first man, and I suppose he won’t be the last, that has done or will 
do it,” said Amy in a deprecating tone. 

“Plausible little wretch,” thought Joy. 

“We won't discuss it any further. You have wrecked my life 
for me; all I hope is you won't wreck his. Good night,” and 
Joy drew her figure up to its full height and went away. 

“ She will make a fine character in time, will little Joy,” thought 
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Amy, as the door closed on Joy, who, by the way, was a good 
head taller than Amy, but from being the youngest of the family 
the name “little” still clung to her. 

“T have had a narrow escape, all through that wretched dog of 
Joy’s; but I will make it all right with Jack. I shall vow I thought 
it was a man, and lay all the blame on Frances ; I have destroyed 
her letter, luckily. I almost think I had better go down and see 
Jack to-night ; it would be safer. I’ll ring for mother, and tell her 
I wish to see him,” said Miss Amy Keppel to herself as she 
finished her task of tearing up her letters, while waiting for her 
mother to obey her summons. 

“Mother, I want to see Jack'; may I go down to the library? 
I feel all right now,” she said when Mrs. Keppel arrived. 

“ He has gone, dear,” said Mrs. Keppel. 

“Gone! Why did you let him go without telling me?” said 
Amy pettishly. 

“T could not help it, my pet ; he did not come into the draw- 
ing-room, but asked your father to excuse him, saying he had a 
great deal to see after, and father said he seemed depressed. I 
daresay he is a little anxious about you,” said Mrs. Keppel, who 
was a little nervous woman, very much afraid of her beautiful 
daughter, whom she worshipped. 

Amy knit her pretty brows into a frown, and went to bed very 
cross ; she never allowed anything to keep her awake at night, so 
banishing all unpleasant thoughts she went to sleep as soon as 
her head was on her pillow; and when her mother crept in an 
hour later to look at her, was sleeping as peacefully as a child. 

Jack Lockwood was very differently occupied ; when Joy left 
him he felt too miserable to face the others, so taking leave of 
Mr. Keppel, and telling his friend not to wait up for him as he 
meant to go for a walk, he went to his lodgings for a latch-key. 
With this in his pocket he started off for a long walk ; sleep he 
kriew was impossible for him that night, the mental torture he 
was enduring could only be eased by physical pain or exhaus- 
tion. He would gladly have welcomed a violent toothache or a 
racking headache ; but the only pain he felt was a heart-ache 
that. could ‘never be altogether cured on this side the grave. 
Violent éxercise followed by fatigue would mitigate this pain, 
and so he started off at a tremendous: pace, neither knowing nor 
caring where he was going ; he took the high road, knowing that 
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must lead somewhere, and it was not of the least importance to 
him where. 

When Major Graham, who sat up talking to Felix—who had 
completely fascinated him, as he fascinated all with whom he 
came in contact—till long past midnight, came in, Lockwood had 
not returned. 

During the night the storm, which had been brewing all day, 
burst, and was so violent that it woke every one in the house 
they were lodging in; the landlady was nervous, and prowled 
about the house, and in so doing discovered that although it was 
close upon four o’clock the door was still on the latch, and Mr. 
Lockwood had not come in. 

The storm woke every one at the Rectory, except Joy and 
Amy ; Joy was wide awake when it began, not having closed her 
great grey eyes all night, and Amy was too soundasleep for any- 
thing short of an earthquake to arouse her. 

The wedding was to be at eleven o’clock. Amy disapproved 
of the modern fashion of afternoon weddings and no breakfast ; 
she was very fond of the good things of this world, and did not 
in the least mind confessing that she considered the breakfast the 
nicest part of the wedding, for though there is many a true word 
spoken in jest, she was not afraid of any one believing this 
avowal. 

About ten o’clock the brides’ and bridesmaids’ bouquets, 
presents from the bridegroom, arrived, and Joy surprised Frances 
by saying she intended to accept hers and wear it instead of the 
one Perriam had made, for until then Joy had declared she would 
not accept so much as a leaf from Jack Lockwood. 

The churchyard joined the Rectory grounds, and though it 
took three or four minutes to drive round to it, you could get 
into the church in half a minute by a little footpath whieh led to 
the vestry-door. 

The wedding party from the Rectory were to drive to wiley 
and at a quarter to eleven they had all started except Amy and 
her father and mother and an uncle who was to poatonee the 


ceremony. 

- “Don’t you think you had better start now, Amy, dear?” said 
Mrs. Keppel nervously, at ten minutes to eleven, looking ad- 
miringly at her beautiful daughter, who was sitting in front ofa 
large cheval-glass, buttoning her gloves. 
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“No, certainly not; I don’t mean to go till I know Jack has 
arrived ; one of the servants is to run in through the vestry and 
tell me directly he comes.” 

“He ought to be there by now; when I was married your 
father was in the church twenty minutes before I arrived,” said 
Mrs. Keppel. 

“Well, do go, mother, please ; you fidget me, and it is time 
Uncle Geoffrey was there; he has his surplice to put on,” said 
Amy impatiently, for she was getting very nervous at the late- 
ness of the bridegroom. 

Mrs. Keppel obeyed after kissing her daughter once more, 
and the minutes dragged wearily on, and still no message came 
to say the bridegroom had arrived. 

Eleven o'clock struck, and Mr. Keppel hurried up to his 
daughter. 

“ My dear, had not we better go? It has struck eleven already,” 
he said. 

“Not until I know Jack is there ; it is better he should wait for 
me than I for him,” said Amy, standing up in the centre of the 
sheet which had been spread on the ground, to preserve her 
dress. 

“Much better, but I can’t understand what has made him so late? 
He ought to have been there by a quarter to eleven ; shall I run 
round to the vestry and see if Major Graham is there ?” 

“No, papa, stay with me, please; there is no one else in the 
house. I may feel faint again as I did last night,” and Amy 
looked so white in her bridal attire that Mr. Keppel insisted 
on fetching her a glass of wine, which he made-her swallow. 

It was now ten minutes past eleven, and still no message came 
to say the bridegroom had arrived; presently the church clock 
chimed the quarter past, and still no message. Mr. Keppel 
by this time had worked himself into a state of fidget bordering 
on frenzy, and still the minutes slipped away and no one came 
to say the bridegroom had arrived. 

Twenty minutes past and no news. 

Twenty-five minutes past, and there sat the bride as white 
as her dress, looking more like a beautiful marble statue than 
a living, breathing woman. _ 

Half-past eleven chimed the church clock, and the buttons 
came rushing breathless in to ask if he should go to the bride- 
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groom’s lodgings and inquire the cause of the delay. Ordered 
by the rector to go as quickly as possible, he set off across the 
fields like a fox with a pack of hounds behind it. 

Meanwhile, the bridesmaids, tired of standing so long in the 
church-porch, had been accommodated with seats inside the 
church; Joy was as pale as the bride and as anxious and 
excited. 

What could have happened ? 

What was causing this delay ? 

The congregation began to think there was to be no wedding, 
since neither bride nor bridegroom, both important parts of the 
ceremony, had appeared. 

The wedding party were somewhat better informed than the 
spectators, and knowing that the delay was due to the non- 
appearance of the bridegroom, arrived at the same conclusion as 
the congregation, and feared the marriage was not destined to 
take place. 

Joy hardly knew whether she hoped or feared there would be 
no wedding ; all she knew was that if this suspense lasted much 
longer, she’could not prevent herself, as she was doing by sheer 
force of will, from fainting away. 

Felix was scarcely less excited than Joy, and at last, unable to 
bear the suspense any longer, he left the church, and jumping 
into a carriage, drove to the bridegroom’s lodgings, where he 
arrived simultaneously with the buttons. 


(To be continued.) 











